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Preface. 

Gentle  Reader, 

THIS  hook  is  for  behoof  of  the 
St.  Andrews  Students* 
Union,  wherefore,  we  pray  you,  look 
gently  on  its  faults,  and  read, — hut 
hefore  all,  buy  ! 

The  occafion  may  excufe  the  title, 
alheit  hardly  covering  the  hetero- 
geneous contents.  We  have  endea- 
voured that  the  original  articles,  and 
the  illufirations  likewije — contributed 
as  one  and  all  have  been  out  of  mere 
goodwill  to   St.   Andrews   and  her 


The  mean- 
ing of  this 
Book. 


Ipreface. 


A  rightful 
rendering 

of  thank'<^. 


2i\ummy—Jhould  be  ^  few,  but  flowers  y' 
ySata  /xeV,  dXXa  pohd :  and  that  the 
whole  workjhould  be^  like  our  Univer- 
fity^  though  little^  yet  of  good  report. 

For  fome  Jhort  pieces,  which  have 
formerly  appeared  elf  ewhere,  but  were 
germane  to  our  purpofe,  we  have,  be- 
fore reprinting  them,  both  fought,  and 
readily  obtained,  the  needful  confents. 
Then  fear  not  to  be  herein  partaker 
with  others'  faults, — but  forward, 
with  a  mind  at  eafe  I 

Which  that  thou  and  all  friends 
of  our  Alma  Mater  may  continually 
enjoy,  is  the  defire  of  your  hearty 
well-wifhers, 

EDITORES. 


c  S).  m. 

OUR  little  '  toy-book'  required  only  the 
completing  touch  of  my  co-editor,  when 
he  was  fuddenly  taken  away  from  this 
and  from  weightier  cares.  He  ever  followed 
the  things  that  make  for  peace, — and  he  is 
now  at  reft.  His  eulogy  will  be  faid  and 
written  elfewhere;  here  one  thing  fhall  have 
fpecial  record.  He  was  the  idol  of  the 
ftudents,  and  they  never  had  a  truer,  worthier 
friend.  Of  late,  with  a  fort  of  prefcience, 
they  had  fingled  him  for  their  applaufe. 
Wherever  he  went,  he  was  the  univerfal 
favourite  of  old  and  young.  Urbanity,  ion- 
homie^  human  kindnefs,  unfailing  cheerful- 
nefs,  faithful  comradefhip,  inalienable  affeftion 
— many  fuch  terms  rife  up  in  thinking  of  him. 
But  on  refleftion  they  are  all  fummed  up  in 
Goodnefs.  He  was  one  of  the  beft  men  whom 
many  of  us  have  known.  L.  C. 
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The  Houfe  Beautiful. 

/t  NAKED  houfe ^  a  naked  moor^ 
A  Jhivering  pool  before  the  door^ 
A  garden  hare  of  flowers  and  fruity 
And  poplars  at  the  garden  foot : 
Such  is  the  place  that  I  live  in^ 
Bleak  without  and  hare  within. 

Yet  (hall  your  ragged  moor  receive 
The  incomparable  pomp  of  eve, 
And  the  cold  glories  of  the  dav/n 
Behind  your  ftiivering  trees  be  drawn  ; 
And — w^hen  the  wind  from  place  to  place 
Doth  the  unmoored  cloud-galleons  chafe, — 
Your  garden  gloom  and  gleam  again 
With  leaping  fun,  with  glancing  rain. 
Here  fhall  the  wizard  moon  afcend 
The  heavens,  in  the  crimfon  end 


Cbe  5)oufe  ^Beautiful 


Of  day's  declining  fplendour;  here 

The  army  of  the  ftars  appear. 

The  neighbour  hollows,  dry  or  wet, 

Spring  (hall  with  tender  flowers  befet ; 

And  oft  the  morning  mufer  fee 

Larks  rifing  from  the  broomy  lea, 

And  every  fairy  wheel  and  thread 

Of  cobweb  dew-bediamonded. 

When  daifies  go,  fhall  winter-time 

Silver  the  fimple  grafs  with  rime. 

Autumnal  frofts  enchant  the  pool, 

And  make  the  cart-ruts  beautiful ; 

And  when  fnow-bright  the  moor  expands, 

How  fhall  your  children  clap  their  hands  ! 

To  make  this  earth,  our  hermitage, 
A  cheerful  and  a  changeful  page, 
God's  bright  and  intricate  device 
Of  days  and  feafons  doth  fuifice. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 


REMINISCENCES 


*  Let  me  linger  thus  long  over  the  memory  of  fcenes  which 
have  pafled  away.' 

Plato,  P/iacdrus,  250,  Jowett's  Tranjlat'wn. 


OLD 

ST.  LEONARDS 

DAYS. 

T  feems  an  eafy  thing,  and 
till  I  tried  I  fancied  it  was 
eafy,  to  write  Reminifcences 
of  St.  Andrews  twenty-five 
But  the  raking  over  thefe 
aihes  does  not  prove  pleafant  work. 
The  things  one  remembers  beft  one 
cannot  write,  and  moft  of  the  others 
are  trivial,  or  perfonaL  At  beft  they 
can  only  intereft  people  who  knew  St. 
Andrews  then,  or  know  it  now,  nor 
need  any  others  wafte  their  time  over 
thefe  pages.  They  are  for  the  friends 
of  St,  Andrews,  et  non  aultres^  and  they 


years   ago. 
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are  not  indited  with  a  very  light  heart, 
nor  with  a  running  pen. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  fince,  with  a 
year  more  perhaps,  the  College  Hall 
of  St.  Leonards  was  founded.  It  was, 
in  efFe6t,  fomething  between  an  Oxford 
Hall,  and  a  Mafter's  Houfe  at  a  public 
fchool,  rather  more  like  the  latter  than 
the  former.  We  were  more  free  than 
fchool -boys,  not  fo  free  as  under- 
graduates. There  were  about  a  dozen 
of  us  at  firft,  either  from  the  Englifh 
public  fchools,  or  the  Edinburgh 
Academy.  Fate,  and  certain  views 
of  the  authorities  about  the  impro- 
priety of  ftudying  human  nature  in  St. 
Andrews  after  dark,  thinned  our  num- 
bers very  early  in  the  firft  feffion. 
Then  we  fettled  down  to  work  a  little, 
and  play  a  great  deal. 

Principal  Forbes  was  at  the  head 
of  the  United  Colleges,  and,  like  every 
one    elfe,    was    very    hofpitable    to    the 


®ID  @t  leonarri.0  Dap0. 


boys  who  wore  black  caps  with  a  red 
St.  Andrew's  crofs.  I  have  very  fcanty 
recollections  of  the  Principal,  with 
his  refined  and  benignant  face,  and 
gentle  manner.  He  was  a  little 
troubled,  I  fear,  by  Kate  Kennedy's 
day,  and  her  doings,  which  feemed  to 
be  a  furvival  of  Carnival.  In  thefe 
games  we  lordly  youths  of  St.  Leonards 
did  not  take  a  hand  at  that  time.  Let 
it  be  confefled,  with  remorfe  and  a 
keen  fenfe  of  our  abfurdity,  that  we 
thought  by  no  means  humbly  of  our- 
felves,  and  rather  looked  on  the  Kate 
Kennedy  affair  as  beneath  our  Olympian 
notice.  We  probably  gave  ourfelves 
the  moft  ludicrous  airs,  becaufe  we 
fpoke  our  Latin  and  Greek  with  an 
Englifh  or  (in  fome  cafes)  an  Edinburgh 
accent,  not  faying  '  too-too '  (to  take  an 
example)  for  tovtov.  In  fpite  of  thefe 
educational  advantages,  we  were  prac- 
tically nowhere  in  college  diftindlions. 


lO 
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For  my  own  part,  I  am  proud  to  re- 
member that  in  the  Greek  clafs  (Pro- 
feflbr  Sellar's)  I  was  ufually  a  bad 
fecond  to  my  friend  Mr.  Wallace,  now 
ProfefTor  of  Moral  Philofophy  at  Ox- 
ford. Few  of  the  reft  of  us  of  the 
red  crofles  were  '  placed '  anywhere  in 
any  clafs,  which  did  not  diminifh  the 
gaiety  of  St.  Leonards. 
JohnVeitch.  Logic  was  the  domain  of  Mr. 
Veitch,  now  of  Glafgow.  As  it  is 
the  hour  of  confeflion,  let  me  frankly 
admit  that,  neither  then  nor  afterwards, 
could  I  underftand  what  it  was  all 
about,  and  what  the  pupils  of  Sir 
William  Hamilton  were  driving  at. 
Scotchmen  are  believed  to  be,  and 
fome  of  them  are^  metaphyficians  and 
divines  in  the  cradle.  Two  of  my 
acquaintance,  one  of  them  a  ProfefTor, 
the  other  a  novelift  and  eflayift,  to  my 
mind  the  moft  exquifite  and  original 
of  our  day,  tell    me  that  in  childhood 
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II 


Bokardo 
and  the 
Carritch. 


they  a(Stually  underitood  the  Shorter 
Catechifm  !  They  add  that  this  know- 
ledge made  them  extremely  and  pre- 
cocioufly  miferable.  Hamiltonian  Logic 
and  -the  Shorter  Catechijm  were  and 
remain  wholly  beyond  my  feeble  com- 
prehenfion.  Jujiification  and  the  Con- 
cept^ EffeSiual  Calling  and  the  ^antifi- 
cation  of  the  Predicate^  are  all  even  as 
the  infcriptions  of  Chichimec  and 
Palenque  to  my  unlucky  underffand- 
ing.  Like  Charles  Perrault  and  his 
friends,  when  the  doctrine  of  Sufficient 
Grace  was  explained  to  them,  I  'thought 
this  matter'  (and  Mind  too)  '  unworthy 
of  the  amount  of  talk  it  excited.'  I  never 
heard  any  alumnus  of  St.  Leonards,  in 
our  time,  exprefs  any  concern  about 
thefe  Logical  ftudies.  All  this  was  not 
the  fault  of  our  learned  ProfefTor,  whofe 
expofition  of  Logic  was  lucidity  itfelf, 
but,  falling  (to  vary  the  metaphor)  on 
ftony  ground,  was  wafted  on  our  dul- 


12 
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I'ecbles  tor 
pleafurc ! 


J.  C.  Shairp 


nei's.  We  heard  him,  and  have  fince 
read  him,  more  gladly  when  his  topic 
was  Tweedfide  and  Border  Antiquities. 
I  know  not  what  it  was  but  the 
wantonnefs  of  youth  that  prevented  us 
from  profiting  very  much  by  the  Latin 
Ledlure  of  Profeflbr  Shairp.  It  were 
fuperfluous,  in  writing  for  St.  Andrews 
readers,  to  praife  the  character  and  genius 
of  John  Campbell  Shairp.  When 
boyhood  begins  to  refle6t,  it  fometimes 
conceives  a  hafty,  but  hearty,  contempt 
for  Latin  as  a  fecondary  and  imitative 
literature.  I  very  well  remember  fpeak- 
ing  of  Virgil  in  fome  St.  Andrews 
exercife  or  efTay  as  '  the  furtive  Man- 


tuan,'    and    deridi 


iig 


his    imitations    of 


Homer,  on  whofe  altar  I  have  never 
ceafed  to  offer  fuch  fcant  facrifice  of 
incenfe  as  hath  been  mine  to  give. 
Fortunately  one  foon  learns  the  folly  of 
undervaluing  Virgil  and  Latin  literature 
in    general.       But    this    childifh    mood 


©ID  %t  ILeonarDs  SDapg. 


prevented     us    from    learning    all    we 
might  have  learned  from  Mr.  Shairp. 

Probably  fome  of  us  remember  his 
le6l:ures  on  Comparative  Philology,  and 
our  fcant  intereft  in  Aryans  and  Tu- 
ranians. Thefe  '  gallant  gentlemen,'  as 
Sydney  Smith  calls  the  Prefocratic 
philofophers,  have  never  fafcinated  me 
greatly.  One  old  friend,  who  may 
read  this,  will  not  have  forgotten  how 
cold  it  was  in  the  wintry  lecSture-rooms, 
and  how  he  brought  in  a  policeman's 
lantern,  lighted,  under  his  fcarlet  gown, 
to  warm  his  fingers  on  the  bull's-eye. 
Then  the  lamp  went  out,  not  (like 
Aubrey's  ghoft)  '  with  a  melodious 
twang,  and  an  unearthly  fragrance.' 
This  incident  did  not  occur,  however, 
in  Mr.  Shairp's  le£lure.  He  defcribed 
the  author  of  thefe  confeflions  as  one 
addicted  to 

'  writing  cynical  llang 
The  whole  feflion  lang,' 


H 
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and  the  ftatement  was  not  only  poetical 
but  accurate. 

Out  of  Lefture  Mr.  Shairp  was 
a  genial  and  friendly  companion,  even 
to  idle  boys  who  neglected  their 
Cicero  and  Latin  profe.  The  charm 
of  his  frank  and  earneft  manner,  of 
his  kindnefs,  and  goodnefs,  and  fm- 
cerity,  of  his  love  of  all  beautiful  and 
ancient  things,  and  all  noble  and  pure 
poetry,  is  remembered  at  Oxford,  as 
well  as  at  St.  Andrews.  Indeed  it  is 
very  probable  that  he  was  more  in  his 
element  in  his  Chair  of  Poetry  at 
Oxford,  than  in  teaching  the  elements 
of  the  Roman  tongue  at  St.  Andrews. 
Almoft  the  laft  time  I  faw  him  was  at 
Commemoration,  when  he  was  deliver- 
ing a  Latin  oration,  with  much  humour, 
and  even  more  good  humour,  among 
the  'chaff'  of  the  undergraduates.  He 
had  quite  the  better  of  them  in  this 
playful  conteft. 


The  Pro- 

feflbr  of 
Poetry. 
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Bees  yauttes. 


It  is  a  melancholy  thing  to  have 
to  confefs  more  and  more  iniquities, 
and  I  (hall  afk  to  be  excufed  from 
defcribing  the  junior  mathematical 
Le6lure  in  my  time.  The  worft  ex- 
cefTes  of  the  Britifti  Parliament  fcarcely 
went  beyond  the  licence  and  riot  of  the 
mathematical  Bejants^ — I  think  we  were 
called  Bejants.  I  know  that  we  were 
expe61:ed  to  provide  our  feniors,  on  a 
certain  day,  with  an  inexpenfive  collation 
of  dried  fruits  !  I  was  afhamed  of  the 
rowdyifm  even  then,  and  the  kind  old 
Profeflbr's  certificate  aiTured  the  world 
that  my  conduSf  was  '  exemplary.'  To 
behave  decently  was  the  lead  a  ftudent 
could  offer  in  expiation  of  an  entire 
and  congenital  incapacity  for  grappling 
with  the  dogmas  of  Euclid,  or  'the  low 
cunning  of  Algebra.' 

Did  we  never  work  at  all,  then,  in 
the  Hall  of  St.  Leonards  ?  I  am  happy 
to  be  able  to  fay  that  I  always  did  read 


i6 
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W.  Y.  Sellar. 


How  to 
keep  your 
hair  on. 


Literary  im- 
pulfe. 


my  Greek  books,  and  toiled  painfully 
at  Greek  profe,  which  my  learned  kinf- 
man,  Profeflbr  Sellar,  defcribed  with 
unflinching  franknefs  as  '  very  bald.' 
The  American  luncher  at  the  Langham 
Hotel,  who  found  a  hair  in  his  butter, 
told  the  waiter  that  he  '  liked  his  butter 
bald,'  but  baldnefs  was  not  reckoned  a 
virtue  in  Greek  profe.  I  really  did 
ftruggle  to  apply  fome  philological  hair- 
reflorer  (fo  to  fpeak)  to  my  exercifes  in 
the  language  of  Plato,  and  apparently 
not  without  fuccefs.  Thanks  to  our 
St.  Andrews  teaching,  I  don't  mind 
boafting  that  my  Greek  profe  was  up  to 
a  Firft  in  Moderations,  fmce  which 
triumph  my  profe  has  invariably  been 
attempted  in  our  vernacular  Englifh. 
It  would  ill  become  me  to  fay  more  of 
the  Lectures  of  Profeflbr  Sellar,  to 
which  I  always  look  back  with  a  keen 
fenfe  of  gratitude.  To  me  they  feemed 
as  full  of  literary  impulfe  as  valuable  for 
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fcholarly  accuracy.  Homer,  Herodo- 
tus, Thucydides  and  Plato  are  the 
books  that  I  beft  remember  reading 
under  thofe  happy  aufpices. 

Profeflbr  Ferrier's  Le£lures  on 
Moral  Philofophy  were  the  moft  intereft- 
ing  and  infpiriting  that  I  ever  liftened 
to  either  at  Oxford  or  St.  Andrews.  1 
looked  on  Mr.  Ferrier  with  a  kind  of 
myfterious  reverence  as  on  the  laft  of 
the  golden  chain  of  great  philofophers. 
There  was  I  know  not  what  of  dignity, 
of  humour,  and  of  wifdom  in  his  face  ; 
there  was  an  air  of  the  ftudent,  the 
vanquifher  of  difficulties,  the  difcoverer 
of  hidden  knowledge,  in  him,  that  I 
have  feen  in  no  other.  His  method  at 
that  time  was  to  le6ture  on  the  Hiftory 
of  Philofophy,  and  his  manner  was  fo 
perfuafive  that  one  believed  firmly  in 
the  tenets  of  each  School  he  defcribed, 
till  he  advanced  thofe  of  the  next ! 
Thus  the  whole  hiftorical  evolution  of 
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thought  went  on  in  the  niinti  ot  each  of 
his  lifteners. 

Thefe  were  the  only  ProfeiTors  with 
whom  one  came  into  contaft.  One 
might  have  employed  the  hours  paffed 
with  them  to  more  advantage,  but  they 
all  at  leaft  left  friendly  memories  with 
their  pupils.  Probably  the  greater  part 
of  the  work  one  did  was  reading  odd 
old  books  out  of  the  library  for  onefelf. 
I  remember  ftudying  Paracelsus,  and 
Petrus  de  Abano,  and  Cornelius 
Agrippa,  and  a  few  alchemifts,  and  the 
novels  of  Lord  Lytton,  and  a  good 
deal  of  Englifh  poetry. 

Mr.  Rhoades,  the  firft  Warden 
of  St.  Leonards,  was  a  delightful 
companion,  whom  one  never  thinks 
of  without  gratitude  for  his  humor- 
ous patience  towards  at  leaft  one 
idle  fcribbler.  In  thofe  days  we  had 
a  weekly  manufcript  Magazine.  It 
was    publifhed,    that    is,   was    laid   on 
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the  table  of  the  room  in  which  v/e 
fenced  and  boxed,  and  played  cricket 
(with  a  golf-ball  and  a  poker),  on  Satur- 
day mornings.  I  was  the  editor,  and 
ufually  wrote  two  thirds,  or  more,  of 
the  Magazine  on  Friday  night  by  the 
glimmer  of  ftolen  candle-ends.  My 
friend,  the  owner  of  the  dark  lantern, 
was  the  fub-editor ;  his  part  was  chiefly 
to  cut  out  my  very  worft  things,  but  he 
once  contributed  an  article  which  had  a 
wild  fuccefs.  Perhaps  he  remembers  a 
(ketch  called  '  The  Menagerie ' ;  alfo 
a  '  Defence  on  Philanthropic  Principles 
of  Negro  Slavery.'  Not  even  Mark 
Twain  ever  made  me  laugh  fo  much 
as  this  delicious  apology.  It  was  origi- 
nally delivered  at  the  only  meeting  of 
the  St.  Leonards  Debating  Society. 
The  fub-editor  arofe  like  one  infpired, 
and  poured  forth  an  impaffioned  and 
eloquent  panegyric  on  Slavery,  at  the 
end  of  which  his  audience  were  rolling. 
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The  firft 
and  laft 
debate. 


in  convulfive  merriment,  on  beds  (it  was 
in  a  bedroom  we  met)  or  on  the  floor. 
Nobody  replied,  (o  convincing  was  the 
oration,  nor  did  the  Society  ever  again 
meet.  For  the  reft,  the  Magazine  (if  I 
may  fay  fo,  who  wrote  moft  of  it)  was 
perfe6tly  amazing  trafh.  I  don't  know 
whether  the  poetry  or  profe  was  moft 
unutterably  abjeft  :  the  profe  for  choice. 
Some  of  the  pi<flures  (efpecially  the 
feries  by  Lord  Archibald  Campbell, 
illuftrative  of  monaftic  life  in  the  Middle 
Ages)  were  diverting  enough.  Perhaps 
a  few  of  the  tranflations  in  rhyme  from 
Greek  and  Latin  poets  might  alfo  efcape 
the  univerfal  bonfire,  and  very  probably 
the  reports  of  cricket  and  football  were 
copious  and  not  incorre6t.  We  played 
the  Univerfity  at  football,  and  never  had 
a  chance  ;  indeed  we  could  only  make 
up  a  fifteen  by  forcing  hopelefs  muffs  into 
the  fervice.  At  cricket  we  beat  Cupar 
(the      celebrated,     perhaps      mythical, 
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Bowling  Butcher  did  not  play),  a 
tremendous  triumph,  probably  our  only 
vi6tory,  defpite  the  exertions  of  a  bril- 
liant left-handed  bowler,  our  own  dear 
fub-editor.  Men  had  a  way  of  flirting 
with  fair  fpedtators  in  the  long  fields, 
againft  which  the  fatire  of  the  Magazine 
was  vainly  directed.  The  wickets,  alfo, 
were  not  of  the  fort  that  encourage 
fcientific  play.  The  field  was  in  the 
Abbey  precin6l,  and  we  reached  it  by 
walking  along  the  wall  ;  the  tower,  in 
fine  weather,  was  a  pi61:urefque  pavilion. 
Only  one  of  us  was  of  any  force  at 
golf;  his  portrait  (fmelling  the  head 
of  his  club)  will  be  found  by  the 
curious  in  the  old  Magazine.  The 
fub-editor,  however,  drove  the  longeft, 
and  wildeft,  of  balls,  and  it  was  good  fun 
to  play  with  him  behind  a  fourfome  of 
ProfefTors.  He  fhelled  them  from  an 
unprecedented  diftance,  as  later,  at 
Oxford,  he  drove  cricket  balls  from  the 
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town  end  of  the  Magdalen  ground  all 
acrofs  the  pitch  of  '  Univ.  Coll.*  In 
fa(3:,  to  him  we  applied  the  line  about 
Lancelot — 

*  His  mood  was  often  like  a  fiend — and  drove  ! ' 

There  were  two  literary  and  debating 
Societies  then  (in  the  Univerfity,  not 
the  Hall),  and  we  ufed  to  wrangle  a 
good  deal.  This  humble  pen  nearly 
broke  up  one  Society,  I  forget  which,  by 
an  Eflay  on  the  Charafter  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Wallace.  A  book  called  The 
Greateji  of  the  Plantagenets  furnifhed 
the  fails  (or  fancies),  and  the  Knight 
of  Ellerflie  was  painted  in  the  darkeft 
colours.  I  only  remember  the  remark 
— '  And  this  is  Scotland's  chofen  hero  ! 
Why,  gentlemen,  Nero  was,  compara- 
tively, a  Chriftian  Martyr  ! '  There  was 
a  royal,  nay  a  Parliamentary,  row  after 
this,  for  '  The  Butcher  of  Ellerflie ' 
Patriotic  appears  to  have  been  rather  a  favourite 
youth.  with   the  members  of  the  Society.      I 
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bear  him  no  malice :  perhaps  he  was  a 
worthy  gentleman.  This  remarkable 
efFufion  was  read  by  Mr.  Cox — he  will 
excufe  my  mention  of  his  name — and 
though  not  the  author,  he  was  a  good 
deal  reviled  becaufe  '  he  read  it  as  if  he 
feemed  to  like  it.'  After  this  perform- 
ance I  conceived  that  my  perfonal  fafety 
and  dignity  would  be  beft  cohfulted  by 
withdrawing  from  the  fomewhat  ftormy 
debates  of  the  Society. 

Such  were  the  ftudies  and  diverfions 
of  St.  Leonards  Hall.  I  ferioufly 
believe  that  a  more  harmleflly  indolent 
fet  of  boys  never  broke  windows  on 
wet  days  in  the  long  paflage  (probably 
that  has  ceafed  to  exift),  nor  putted  with 
a  cleek  in  the  club-maker's  fhop  at  a  ball 
fet  on  the  neck  of  a  bottle  ;  nor  bathed, 
in  February,  and  dreiTed  by  a  fire  lit  in 
the  cave  ;  nor  fet  booby-traps  for  each 
other ;  nor  went  on  runs  acrofs  country, 
and  fell    into    brooks,    and    finally   ran 
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hundred-yard  fpurts  up  the  bed  of  the 
fame. 

If  we  did  little  good,  we  did  ftill  lefs 
harm,  and  perhaps  we  took  in,  uncon- 
fcioufly,  a  good  ftore  of  happinefs  from 
the  ruined  towers,  the  long  rollers  always 
breaking  on  the  limitlefs  fands,  the  ivy 
mantling  the  ruined  walls  of  St.  Leon- 
ard's Chapel,  the  rofe  light  in  the  wintry 
fky,  all  the  memories  that  haunt  the 
ancient  city  and  the  windy  fhores. 
We  made  other  memories  too,  which 
we  leave  there,  which  we  leave  un- 
fpoken  ;  the  world  is  full  of  thefe, 
every  man  has  his  own  place  that  is 
haunted  by  the  vifion  of  loft  faces,  the 
found  of  filent  fpeech.  On  St.  Andrews 
fands,  too,  '  the  fea  moans  round  with 
many  voices.' 

A  Lang. 
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John  Tulloch, 


T  is  more  than  a  year  fince 
Principal  Tulloch  died, 
and  our  grief  at  lofing 
him  has  yielded  in  part  to 
pride  in  having  had  him.  But  a  frefli 
fhadow  is  caft  upon  thefe  pages.  This 
tribute  to  the  late  Principal  of  St. 
Mary's  was  to  have  been  w^ritten  by 
ProfefTor  Baynes,  and  the  prefent 
volume,  like  the  Univerfity,  is  bereaved 
and  impoverifhed  by  the  removal  of  one 
fo  accomplifhed  and  fo  amiable.  There 
{hould  have  flood  here,  as  was  moft 
fitting,  a  memorial  by  a  man  of  letters 
to  a  fellow-worker  in  literature  and  an 
intimate    friend  :  the  lofs  is  one  which 
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His  many- 
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few^  if  any,  could  make  good  ;  certainly 
not  I. 

It  is  impoffible  to  touch  here  on  all 
the  fides  of  Principal  Tulloch's  cha- 
ra61:er  and  work.  He  occupied  a  high 
pofition  as  a  man  of  letters,  as  a  member 
of  fociety,  as  the  head  of  a  Univerfity, 
as  a  Churchman,  as  a  preacher ;  and 
after  his  death  his  praife  was  lifted  up 
in  the  moft  various  quarters.  I  think 
I  fhall  be  leaft  in  danger  of  prefumption 
if  I  fpeak  of  him  as  a  teacher  of  one  of 
the  branches  of  Univerfity  ftudy — as  a 
theologian. 

If  it  be  one  of  the  fundtions  of  a 
Univerfity  to  profecute  the  ftudy  of  re- 
ligion in  a  calmer  atmofphere  and  with 
inftruments  of  more  precifion  than  thofe 
of  the  Churches,  and  to  do  this  with  a 
view  to  permanent  fcientific  knowledge, 
then  he  greatly  helped  our  Univerfity 
to  fulfil  her  theological  miffion.  When 
he  began  his  work  as  a  teacher,  the  ftate 
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of  theology  in  Scotland  was  deplorable. 
An  abjed:  Bible-worfliip  had  long 
ftifled  inquiry,  and  the  competition 
among  the  various  Churches,  which 
fhould  appear  moft  orthodox,  gave  to 
the  beliefs  and  prailices  then  prevalent 
a  reputation  of  inviolable  fandlity. 

Principal  Tulloch  was  never  an 
iconoclaft,  but  he  faw  very  clearly  from 
the  firft  that  the  fludy  of  theology  muft 
adopt  new  methods,  and  take  note  of 
clafles  of  fafts  it  had  previoufly  ignored. 
There  was  nothing  of  the  prieft,  nothing 
of  the  dogmatift  or  controverfialift,  in 
him.  Perhaps  his  taftes  and  habits  of 
mind  were  at  firft  rather  thofe  of  a 
literary  ftudent  than  thofe  of  a  clergy- 
man ;  at  all  events,  his  fplendid  literary 
gifts  and  his  early  achievements  as  an 
author  gave  him  a  confidence  and  grafp 
in  dealing  with  theological  matters 
which  the  ftudy  of  theology  alone  has 
little    tendency    to    form.     The   heavy 
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chains  which  religion  then  laid  upon  the 
intelle6t  of  the  country  in  no  degree 
paralyfed  his  mind,  and  his  work  was 
marked  from  the  outfet  by  independence 
and  vigorous  common  fenfe. 

His  literary  inftindl  could  not  of 
itfelf  have  made  him  fuccefsful  in 
theology ;  but  it  was  reinforced  by  a 
fpeculative  faculty  which  enabled  him 
to  lay  an  unerring  finger  on  what  was 
living  and  important  in  religious  doftrine, 
and  to  pafs  by  what  was  trivial  and  un- 
edifying.  Theology  was  to  him  a  part 
of  philofophy  ;  he  could  not  have  taught 
it  otherwife.  On  the  one  hand,  there- 
fore, his  dealings  with  it  were  thofe  of 
an  accomplifhed  and  high-minded  man 
of  letters,  far  above  perfonalities  and 
vain  fhows  of  ingenuity,  and  adorned 
with  an  eafy,  charming,  and  pathetic 
movement ;  on  the  other  hand,  they 
were  thofe  of  a  powerful  mind,  familiar 
with  all   the   elements  of  thoug-ht,  and 
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feeking  in  matters  of  the  moft  ferious 
concern  for  a  reafonable  view.  To  the 
fpiritual  philofophy  of  his  early  work  on 
Theifm  he  was  true  to  the  end.  Among 
his  laft  writings  are  efTays  maintaining 
the  fpiritual  and  theiftic  pofition  againft 
fuch  empiricifm  as  that  of  Matthew 
Arnold,  and  fuch  materialifm  as  that 
of  Lange  and  our  own  men  of  fcience. 
For  details  merely  as  fuch  he  did  not 
care.  He  could  never  have  con-  Not 
centrated  himfelf  as  a  fpecialift  on  a  ^pecialift. 
fmall  corner  of  his  fubje6l,  and  we  even 
difcern  in  him  a  certain  impatience  of 
Biblical  Criticifm  where  not  vifibly 
bearing  on  fome  great  theological  ifTue. 

He  dealt  with  large  matters,  and  in  a 
diftinguifhed  way.  The  teaching  of 
religious  fcience  during  his  occupation 
of  the  Chair  is  a  thing  of  which  the 
Univerfity  may  well  be  proud.  His 
methods  were  frefh  and  comprehenfive, 
and  fitted  to  imprefs  on  the  ftudents  a 
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belief  in  the  reality  and  the  value  of 
the  fubje6l.  Le6lures  on  comparative 
theology  v/ere  given,  at  a  time  when 
that  fcience  "was  more  fufpe6ted  and 
lefs  known  than  it  is  now.  Inftead  of 
detailed  pleading  for  the  do6trines  of 
the  Confeflion,  there  was  expofition  of 
its  hiftory.  Special  do6lrines  of  Chrif- 
tianity  were  traced  hiftorically  through 
the  various  periods  of  the  Church. 
The  nature  of  dogma  was  explained, 
and  it  was  fhown  to  be,  not  an  iron 
law  promulgated  from  the  firft  in  its 
entirety,  but  a  thing  which  naturally 
arofe  at  a  certain  diftance  of  time  from 
the  original  fa6l  to  fatisfy  a  practical 
need  of  the  Chriftian  confcioufnefs. 
The  public  is  well  acquainted  with  the 
way  in  which  his  biographical  fketches 
of  great  Reformers  and  divines  were 
made  to  teach  the  principles  of  which 
they  were  the  champions. 

Rarely   can    the   fubje6t   have    been 
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taught  Co  attradtively.  The  teaching 
of  do6lrine  in  our  age  muft  confilt 
chiefly  of  the  teaching  of  its  hiftory, 
and  Principal  Tulloch  brought  to  the 
ufe  of  this  method  a  rare  hiftorical  feel- 
ing both  as  to  perfons  and  ideas,  and  an 
admirable  faculty  for  handling  principles. 
In  his  hands  the  hiftorical  method  was,  The  hlftoric 
as  when  rightly  ufed  it  muft  be,  not  a  method, 
war  path,  but  a  way  of  peace.  It  was 
the  intelleftual  bafis  of  the  wide  and 
generous  toleration  which  is  vifible  in 
all  his  works,  and  which  had  its  root 
alfo  in  his  chara6ter.  To  one  who 
knew  fo  well  how  the  various  religious 
pofitions  men  now  occupy  have  been 
arrived  at,  and  to  what  elements  of 
human  nature  they  correfpond,  it  was 
impollible  to  hate  or  fcorn  any  of  them, 
even  had  his  heart  allowed  him  to  do  fo. 
Here  we  touch  the  fecret  of  a  con- 
fervatifm  at  which  his  younger  admirers 
fometimes   wondered.       He    felt    how 
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Others  could  lind  comfort  in  ways  of 
thinking  which  had  no  intellectual 
attraftion  for  him,  and  he  was  very 
unwilling  that  they  fhould  be  fhocked 
or  pained.  The  hiftorical  ftudent  of 
opinions  need  not  be  charged  with 
timidity  if  he  is  patient  of  opinions 
which  are  intelle6lually  doomed.  Prin- 
cipal TuLLocH  often  fought  to  reftrain 
the  ardour  of  young  men,  and  exhorted 
them  to  modefty  and  charity.  He  was 
averfe  to  extremes  on  one  fide  as  well 
as  the  other. 

Yet  he  enjoyed  a  conftant  and  well- 
deferved  popularity  with  all  whofe  minds 
were  open.  He  had  an  unfailing  fym- 
pathy  with  intelle6lual  activity.  There 
is  a  legend  that,  when  minifter  of 
Kettins,  he  polTefTed  the  firft  copy  of 
Robertson's  fermons  which  came  to 
that  part  of  the  country,  and  ufed  to  lend 
the  volumes  to  others,  to  be  read  with  a 
fearful  joy.     His  ftudents  faw  in  him  the 
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friend  of  their  minds,  and  he  earned  in 

no  fmall  degree  the    gratitude  of  the 

earneft  and    thoughtful  in  the  Church 

by  infifting  that  it  was  of  the  very  nature 

of  the  Church   to  comprehend  various 

ways  of  thinking,  and  that  fubfcription     His  view  of 

to  a  creed  could  bind  no  man  to  all  its     Subfcription. 

details,  but  only  to  its  general  tenor  and 

fpirit.     How  he  loved  the  Church  of 

Scotland,  and  how  vehement  he  was  in 

her  defence,  is  known  to  all ;  his  work  as 

a  teacher  would  have  had  far  lefs  charm 

for  him  had  it  not  been  connected  with 

the  practical  training  of  her  minifters. 

But  he  was  zealous  for  her  growth,  and 

fought  with  all  his   might   to  make  her 

worthy  of  the   cultivation  and  fuited  to 

the  needs  of  the  new  age. 

St.  Andrews  is  a  fadly  changed  place 
to  thofe  who  never  knew  the  old  city 
without  him,  and  who  now  think  that 
they  will  never  again  hear  on  her 
ftreets  his  bright  greeting  nor  his  hearty 
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laughter.  But  the  mourning  of  the 
Univerfity  when  he  died  was  fhared  by 
the  whole  nation,  from  its  fovereign 
downwards,  and  though  we  have  loft 
his  prefence,  we  have  a  great  and 
honoured  name  as  a  pofleffion,  of  which 
we  cannot  be  deprived. 

Allan  Menzies. 


iN  OBITUM 

SLTiti  IReterenni  3|oanni0  ^ullocj,  &M*^*y 

COLLEGII  S.  MARI^  PRiESIDIS 


*  In  quern  illud  elogium :   Uno  ore  plurimi  confentiunt 
Populi  Primariumfuijfe  Virum.^ 

Cic.  De  Fin.  ii.  35.     De  Setteff.  17. 


[CCIDIT  heu  !    nimium  celeri  quern 
morte  peremptum 
Praeftantem    luget    Scotia    tota 
Virum  : — 

Praeftantem   ingenio,   quod   furfum   et  ad  optima 
tendens 
Provexit  ftudiis  excoluitque  labor : 
Praeftantem  eloquio,  quod  nunquam  Ecclefia  fruftra 

Certam  in  re  dubia  ferre  petebat  opem. 
Ah  !  ubi,  quern  multos  Academia  noftra  per  annos 
Fovit  duke  decus  prasfidiumque  finu  ? 
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Ah  !  ubi  nunc  facies,  rifufque,  et  regia  formae 

Majeftas  vera  fimplicitate  placens  ? 
Quaerimus  incaflum  !     Sed  non  evanuit  omnis, 

Conftanti  vita  quern  fibi  finxit,  honos. 
Egregia  aflidui  remanent  monumenta  laboris, 

Nee  Tempus  poterit  perdere  mentis  opus : 
Nee  defiderium,  fidique  infignia  ludtus 

CefTabunt  abitum  vix  numeranda  fequi. 
Partiri  noftrum  dignata  eft  ipfa  dolorem 

Regina,  et  laerymas  confoeiare  fuas. 
Quinetiam  affli6lum  poft  Te  fuperefle  reeufat — 

Teque  obeunte  vetus  nune  obit^  Offieium. 

c.  w. 

1  The  threatened  extinftion  of  the  office  has  not  been  carried  into 
effea. 
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[TRANSLATION  OF  THE  FOREGOING,] 

A  Chief  Man  amongfi  his 


People. 


T^  EAD  !  by  too  fwift  a  doom!  the  man  of  mighty 
X— ^      Whom  Scotia  mourns  through  all  her  varied 

land. 
Strong  in  a  nature  braced  to  wifdom's  height 

By  Jirenuous  toil  and  Jludies  nobly  planned. 
Strong  in  an  eloquence,  whofe  aid  in  gloom 

His  church  aye  fought ^  and  never  fought  in  vain. 
Why  fnks  our  glory  to  the  filent  tomb? 

Ah  !  wherefore  may  we  not  our  flneld  retain  ? 
Where  nozv  the  radiant  mien,  the  lordly  port. 

The  infectious  laugh,  the  grandly  fmple  cheer  ? 
Idly  we  ajk.     But  Faine,  though  life  be  short. 

Lives  after  death  for  fouh  that  perfevere. 
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And  noble  triumphs  of  his  puijj'ant  pen 

Remain.     Time  cannot  wreck  the  works  of  tnind. 
Unnumbered  fgns  from  loyal  hearts  of  men 

Shall  prove  the  undying  grief  he  leaves  behind. 
Nayt  even  our  Sovereign  bends  her  queenly  grace 

To  Jhare  our  grief  and  mingles  tear  for  tear. 
Andy  loathing  to  outlive  thee^  even  thy  Place 

Rejigns  its  ancient  pride  to  join  thy  bier. 


yr. 


OW    {hall    we    fpeak    of   him  ? 
They  feeni 
But   idle  words  that  count  his 
praife  : 

And  all  the  darknefs  of  the  days 
That  mifs  him  is  but  as  a  dream. 


Clear  eye  that  ever  fearlefs  gazed, 
As  mountain-eagle's,  on  the  fun. 
And  faw  that  ftainlefs  truth  is  One, 

And  read  her  records  unamazed  ! 


Great  heart  of  love,  whofe  inmofl  truft 
Unfhaken  lay, — whofe  trumpet-voice 
Made  our  poor  wavering  fouls  rejoice 

That  truth  is  true,  and  God  is  juft  ! 
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.   .   .  And  we,  whom  he  hath  comforted, 
From  our  grey  city  by  the  Tea 
Look  forth  in  fad  dreams  doubtingly, 

And  cannot  deem  that  he  is  dead. 

A.  W. 

i886. 
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Principal  Shairp. 

T  is  in  round  numbers  fome- 
what  over  a  quarter  of  a 
century  fince  John  Camp- 
bell Shairp,  on  the  death 
of  Profeffor  Pyper,  was  appointed  to 
the  Chair  of  Humanity  in  the  United 
College,  and  yet  the  manly  and  vigor- 
ous prefence  of  thofe  early  years — fo 
full  of  vitality,  energy,  and  earneft 
purpofe — feems  to  have  had  but  fcanty 
time  for  adequate  effort  and  felf-ex- 
hauftion.  One  feels,  indeed,  as  if  it 
would  be  the  natural  thing,  on  a  morn- 
ing on  next  November,  to  fee  Profeffor 
Shairp  lightly  pafs  over  the  familiar 
quadrangle  from  the  weftern  gate,  and 
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His  Intro- 

dudlory 

addrefs. 


rapidly  afcend  the  flight  of  fteps  leading 
to  his  old  clafs-room  door.  The  faft, 
however,  remains,  and  will  force  itfelf 
upon  the  attention,  that  his  work  there 
has  long  been  over,  that  other  duties 
as  well  have  been  bravely  and  fatis- 
fadtorily  performed,  and  that  the  record 
is  complete. 

Students  entering  College  for  the 
firft  time  naturally  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  ProfefTor  Shairp  before  coming 
to  know  any  of  his  diftinguifhed  col- 
leagues. The  hour  at  which  he  met 
his  junior  clafs,  being  early  in  the  day, 
gave  him  the  opportunity  of  introduc- 
ing the  new  '  citizens  of  the  Univerfity' 
to  their  academical  routine.  Thofe 
who  were  privileged  to  liften  to  the  wife 
and  weighty  introdu£tory  addrefles  with 
which,  for  feveral  years,  he  began  the 
work  of  the  feffion,  cannot  fail  to  have 
a  vivid  and  a  grateful  recolledllon  of  the 
ftri(Sl  and  manly  purpofe  with  which  he 
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ftrove  to  infpire  his  hearers,  his  earneft 
appeal,  his  ftrong  admonition,  and  the 
ftirring  note  of  his  encouragement.  He 
ftood  there,  a  comparatively  young 
man,  addrefling  younger  men,  charged 
with  a  deep  and  noble  fympathy  for 
them  in  their  new  pofition,  and  ready 
to  help  them  on  the  path  he  had  juft 
trod  before  them.  It  needed  but  fmall 
penetration  to  difcover  in  the  fpeaker  a 
tender  and  fenfitive  obferver,  a  wife  and 
anxious  advifer,  and  a  true  and  fteadfaft 
friend. 

It  was  in  thofe  earlier  years  that  Pro- 
fefTor  Shairp  was  bufy  with  the  poems  His  poems— 
that  were  publifhed  in  1864,  under  the 
title  of  Kilmahoe  and  other  Poems^  and 
he  was  likewife,  in  the  fame  period, 
working  at  the  admirable  elTays  after- 
wards embodied  in  his  Studies  in  Poetry 
and  Philofophy.  Many  of  the  chips 
from  his  workfhop  were  prefented,  as 
the  days  went  on,   to  thofe  under  his 
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charge.  It  was  no  furprife,  for  in- 
ftance,  to  thofe  who  had  frequently- 
heard  him  quote  from  Burns  in  illuftra- 
tion  of  the  Odes  of  Horace^  to  find  fuch 
admirable  Scottifli  produ6ls  in  the 
Kilmahoe  volume  as  '  The  Loofing 
Time '  and  '  The  Bufli  aboon  Tra- 
quair.*  Even  little  incidental  touches, 
ftrikingly  chara6leriftic,  had  a  fignifi- 
cance  of  their  own.  It  was,  for  ex- 
ample, a  happy  outcome  of  his  genial 
nature  and  his  fpecial  bias  when,  on  a 
very  fnowy  morning  in  mid-winter,  he 
addrefled  the  venerable  janitor  (fur- 
rounded  by  fhivering  junior  ftudents) 
in  the  fpontaneous  and  comprehenfive 
fummary,  '  Sair  day,  Tammas  ! '  It 
was,  further,  charadteriftic  of  the  poet, 
whofe  hunting  reminifcence  is  fo  fkil- 
fully  cryftallifed  in  '  The  Run,*  after 
hurrying  acrofs  the  quadrangle  one 
bracing  fpring  morning,  to  captivate 
together  venerable    janitor    and  junior 
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fludents  of  Humanity  by  taking  the 
flight  of  fteps  at  a  fingle  bound.  And 
his  frequent  wreftlings  with  Gaelic- 
fpeaking  ftudents  and  their  ineffable 
gutturals,  while  not  deftitute  of  im- 
mediate philological  value,  find  a  loftier, 
and  more  touching,  and  more  abiding 
interpretation  in  the  light  of  all  he  has 
faid  and  fung  of  the  Highlands. 

The  higheft  qualities  Principal  Shairp 
difplayed  in  the  Profefforial  Chair — his 
rare  power  of  expofition,  his  ready  ap- 
preciative fympathy,  and  his  confiftent 
moral  earneftnefs  —  are  likewife  the 
qualities  by  which  he  will  continue  to 
be  known  in  literature.  Curioufly 
enough,  there  is  but  little  trace  in  his 
writings  of  that  vein  of  genuine  humour 
from  which  he  would  pleafantly  draw 
both  in  his  le6lure-room  and  among  his 
friends.  When  he  took  pen  in  hand  Theferious- 
he  was  almoft  invariably  dominated  by  ""s  of  his 
the  deep  ferioufnefs  of  his  deliverance. 
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His  eftimate 
of  Words- 
worth. 


He  hoped  that  his  publifhed  lectures 
and  efTays  would  reach  '  fome  of  the 
thoughtful  young.'  He  never  forgot 
the  leiTon  imprefled  upon  him  by  Words- 
worth, that  we  are  all  fteadily  '  ftepping 
weftward.'  This  generation  probably 
recognifes  lefs  fully  than  its  fuccefTor 
will  do  how  much  the  doftrine  of 
'  plain  Hving  and  high  thinking '  owes 
to  the  earneft  advocacy  of  Principal 
Shairp.  Whether  at  St.  Andrews 
or  at  Oxford,  while  occupying  the 
Chair  of  Poetry,  he  was  confiftent  in 
his  zealous  proclamation  of  the  beauties 
of  the  higher  life.  Culture  to  him  was 
as  nothing  apart  from  religion,  and  next 
to  the  ftudy  of  the  Scriptures  he  was 
inclined  to  place  a  fyftematic  and 
reverent  ftudy  of  Wordfworth.  Still, 
his  fympathetic  range,  though  limited, 
was  by  no  means  narrow,  as  may  be 
feen  in  Afpe6is  of  Poetry^  the  ripeft  fruit 
of  his  literary  and  philofophic  growth. 
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It  is  aftonifhing  how  clofely  and  minutely 
he  knew  the  writers  who  had  really 
attracted  him.  Evidence  of  this  is 
given  in  his  own  poems,  in  which  there 
are  undifguifed  and  intentional  echoes 
of  his  favourite  poets,  from  Homer  and 
Virgil  to  Wordfworth  and  Hew  Ainflie. 
At  all  times  he  was  ready  to  recognife 
and  appreciate  what  feemed  a  happy 
interpretation  of  an  afpe6t  of  external 
nature  j  and  his  deep,  fympathetic  rever- 
ence for  what  is  beautiful  and  pure  and 
ennobling  in  God's  world  and  man's 
found  ampleft  fcope  for  exercife  in  his 
long,  perfiftent,  and  loving  obfervation 
of  Highland  charader  and  fcenery.  He 
has  made  the  Highlands  his  own  from 
the  Tay  to  Loch  Maree,  and  we  fhall 
hope  at  no  diftant  date  to  have  his 
beautiful  and  touching  Highland  lyrics 
in  permanent  form.  Meanwhile, through 
the  icindnefs  of  Mrs.  Shairp,  whofe  love 
of  Nature  poetry  is  akin  to  that  of  her  dif- 
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for  the 
Highlands. 
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tinguiflied  hufband,  the  following  poem 
is  here  given  as  illuftrative  of  what  has 
been  faid  of  Principal  Shairp's  affe6tion 
for  Highland  people,  and  as  likewife 
embodying  one  of  his  later  Nature- 
ftudies.  It  may  be  introduced  with 
the  fimple  criticifm  that  here,  as  elfe- 
where,  the  poet  is  fafcinated  with  the 
grandeur  of  Nature  and  with  truthful- 
nefs  of  character,  and  that  his  illuftra- 
tion  of  life  is  in  keeping  with  his 
confiftent  creed,  fo  well  fummed  up  in 
the  words  of  the  old  dramatift,  that 
'  man  is  a  name  of  honour  for  a  king.' 
Thomas  Bayne. 
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AT  LOCH  ERICHT: 

September  1875. 
By  principal  SHAIRP. 

A  BOWSHOT  from  the  Loch  aloof, 
Befide  a  burn  that  fings  its  tunc 
All  day  and  night,  a  Ihepherd's  roof 
Smokes  in  the  quiet  afternoon. 
Behind  it  the  long  corrie  cleaves 
A  bofom  in  the  Bens,  and  leaves 
Thefe  to  enfold  their  wide  embrace 
Of  arms  around  this  dwelling-place. 

Home  lovelier,  more  from  kirk  and  fchool 

Removed,  is  not  in  Highland  ground. 

Acrofs  the  Loch  it  looketh  full 

Into  Benaulder's  coves  profound, 

And  evermore,  before  his  broad 

And  folemn  prefence  over-awed. 

Receives  a  too  depreffing  fenfe 

Of  Nature's  power,  man's  impotence. 
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Acrofs  the  burn  its  peat-mofs  lies, 
This  fide  fome  plats  for  meadow  hay ; 
Unflagging  there  the  Ihepherd  plies 
His  labour  all  this  autumn  day — 
He  and  his  dark  Lochaber  wife — 
To  ftore  the  hay  and  fuel  rife. 
This  fleeting,  pafTing  autumn  prime, 
'Gainft  fnowdrift  in  their  Alpine  clime. 


Hard  by,  bare-headed,  fliout  and  leap 
Their  lads  and  lafles  at  their  play ; 
The  clamorous  collies  yelp,  and  keep 
The  kye  from  the  kail-yard  at  bay — 
But  all  thefe  cries,  this  houfehold  din, 
Can  fcarce  a  faintefl:  echo  win 
From  this  vaft  hufti,  wherein  they  fcem 
No  more  than  voices  heard  in  dream. 


O,  were  this  ftillnefs  lodged  within 
The  countlefs  hearts  in  cities  pent, 
To  mitigate  their  feverifli  din 
With  this  foul-foothing  element, 
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The  vext  foul's  tumult  to  allay- 
By  thought  and  quiet  having  way, 
And  Toothe  their  pulfes'  anxious  throes 
With  cool  of  this  profound  repofe  ! 

Yet  what  is  all  earth's  cities*  roar, 
The  agitation  loud  and  fierce, 
That  vex  her  countlefs  hearts,  before 
The  ftill  all-girdling  univerfe  ? 
No  more  than  is  the  little  noife 
This  houfehold  at  each  day's  employs 
Makes,  in  the  prefence  of  the  vaft 
Abforbing  filence  round  them  call ! 
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ON  THE  WINDOW  TO  THE 

Memory  of  Principal  Shairp 

IN  THE 

COLLEGE  CHURCH  OF  ST.  LEONARDS. 

LAZONED  by  limner's  art  upon  the  pane, 
Lo,  they  that  ruled  his  life,  the  powers 

divine. 
Faith,  Knowledge,  Virtue  (laid,  and  Love 

benign  ! 
So  we  who  kneel  within  this  ancient  fane, 
Mourning  his  empty  place,  nor  all  in  vain 
Perchance  by  forrow  fchooled,  accept  as  fign 
From  heaven  the  tender  glory  of  funfhine 
That  doubly  rich  glows  through  the  gorgeous  llain. 
The  Three  refplendent  Hand  beneath  Love's  throne, 
Vailing  their  glorious  heads  alone  to  her! 
One  darkling  paths  threads  unafraid,  and  one 
From  Wifdom's  written  lore  looks  up  for  light 
Heavenward;  the  third,  in  golden  armour  dight. 
Is  yet  of  Peace  the  unfhod  harbinger. 

L.    I.    LUMSDEN. 
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RETROSPECTIVE 

AND 

REFLECTIVE ; 

OR 

The  United  College  in  the  Light 
of  Long  Ago. 

WING  to  fome  queer  com- 
bination of  virtue  and 
weaknefs  it  fomehow 
happens  that  old  failors 
have,  when  not  fhipwrecked,  always 
failed  in  the  beft  of  (hips,  that  old 
foldiers  have  always  fought  under  the 
braveft  of  generals,  although  hiftory 
has  generally  overlooked  them,  and  that 
old  ftudents  have  always  had  the  felicity 
of  being  taught  by  two  or  three  of  the 
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beft  of  ProfelTors  at  fome   College   or 
other  of  unequalled  renov/n. 

I  am  very  glad  that  Fate  fent  me  to  be 
taught  in  St.  Andrews.  If  I  could  be 
remitted  to  my  teens,  I  would  gladly  go 
back  to  it,  and,  failing  it,  to  Aberdeen, 
notwithftanding  the  Latin  idiom  of  the 
fpeech  and  the  Jewifh  idiom  of  the 
fpirit.  Glafgow  is  far  too  vaft  a  place  for 
a  young  ftudent,  powerfully  and  terribly 
didadlic  though  the  huge  fweltering  life 
of  it  muft  be.  No  doubt  he  will  find 
amongft  its  teeming,  toiling  thoufands 
the  ifolation  of  the  defert,  but  the  ftars, 
glimmering  through  mift  and  fmoke,  are 
the  only  features  of  nature  that  are  not 
thickly  veiled  from  his  fight.  Edin- 
burgh, fince  the  union  of  the  Crowns  in 
1603,  and  ftill  more  fince  the  clofer 
union  of  1707,  has  been  fevered  from 
moft  of  the  realities  of  its  old  metro- 
politan life,  and,  as  a  curious  fympathetic 
confequence,  from  nearly  all  reality  what- 
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foever,  with  the  refult  that  it  has  been 
converted  into  what  Carlyle  calls  '  a 
wretched,  infincere,  infidel  place,'  in 
which  the  prevailing  creed  is  that  the 
Divine'  confifts  entirely  in  furface  ap- 
pearances, and  that  plaufibility  and  pre- 
tence are  always  as  good,  and  fometimes 
better,  than  truth  and  juftice.  A  moft 
admirable  perch  it  was  for  the  great 
fceptic,  David  Hume,  to  reft  on  for  a 
little,  as  he  hovered  over  and  peered  eagerly 
into  the  bottomlefs  abyfs  of  exiftence  ; 
a  grand  fite  for  a  medical  fchool  which 
induftrioufly  fearches  out  health  for  the 
living  by  cutting  up  the  dead  ;  a  moft 
appropriate  battlefield  for  the  churches, 
for  it  is  already  paved  with  the  bones  of 
the  dead,  and  is  extremely  uncertain 
whether  the  fpirit  that  is  to  breathe 
upon  them  will  rekindle  them  into  life, 
or  light  among  them  the  fires  of  the 
Valley  of  Hinnom. 

My  College  courfe   at   St.  Andrews 
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extended  from  the  November  of  1849 
to  the  April  of  1853,  ^^^^  months  in- 
clufive,  and  I  can  hardly  fuppofe  that, 
if  Deftiny  gave  me  leave,  I  would  care 
to  alter  either  the  dates  or  the  Profeflbrs. 
No  doubt  if  by  miracle  the  St.  Andrews 
ftudent  could  enter  into  or  imitate  the 
fpiritual  experiences  or  illufions  of 
SwEDENBORG,  he  might  defire  to  liften 
to  a  Latin  difcourfe  from  George  Bu- 
chanan, or  a  le61:ure  on  the  afTociation 
of  ideas  from  John  Major,  author  of 
the  brocard,  difmterred  by  Sir  W. 
Hamilton,  One  thought  follows  another 
as  the  cobbler^ s  thread  follows  the  briftle^ 
—  or  an  ingenious  expofition  of  fcholaftic 
dogmas  by  *  Regent  *  James  Dal- 
RYMPLE,  on  his  way  to  become  firft 
Lord  Stair,  or  a  ftorm  of  eloquent  de- 
nunciation or  enthufiafm  from  Dr. 
Chalmers  i  but  owing  to  ignorance  or 
fome  other  mental  defedt  I  always  fmk 
into  the   convi6lion    that    St.   Andrews 
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A  trio  of 
teachers. 


United  College  was  never  fo  well  worth 
attending  as  during  the  days  when  in  its 
clafs-rooms  Duncan  taught  mathe- 
matics, Spalding  taught  logic,  and 
other  arts  of  difleminating  thought  both 
conftrudlive  and  deftru6live,  Ferrier 
taught  metaphyfics  and  moral  fcience, 
illuftrating  living  literature  in  his  literary 
ftyle,  and  in  the  ftrange  tones,  paufes, 
and  inflections  of  his  voice,  and  Dr. 
Day,  in  his  clear,  charming  converfa- 
tions,  always  in  native  Englifli,  mar- 
flialled,  fo  as  to  firmly  poffefs  the 
memory  with  them,  endlefs  fafts  and 
theories  about  the  ftru6lure  and  func- 
tions of  the  human  body. 

The  laft  of  thefe  was  the  beft  viva-voce 
expounder  of  phyfical  fcience  it  was  ever 
my  fortune  to  liften  to,  though  I  am 
not  going  to  afTert  that  Syme  of  Edin- 
burgh, greateft  of  furgeons,  did  not  fur- 
pafs  him  in  precifion  and  in  terfenefs  ; 
or  that  Sir  Robert  Christison  did  not 
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The  begin- 
ning of  a 
time. 


equal  him  in  elegant  clearnefs  ;  or  that 
Sir  James  Simpson  could  not  do  fuller 
juftice  to  the  odd  comicalities  and 
curiofities  of  phyfiology. 

Duncan  was  for  long  the  mainftay  of 
the  United  College,  until  death  cleared 
out  of  the  Chairs  fome  incumbrances 
that  ignorance  or  corruption  had  placed  in 
them.  Duncan  is  now  known  to  fame 
chiefly  as  the  lifelong  friend  of  Dr. 
Chalmers — '  the  beft  fpecimen  of  the 
natural  man '  Chalmers  ever  knew,  to 
whom  he  turned,  as  to  a  ferene  elder 
brother,  in  all  the  troubles  which  his  hot 
temper  and  his  hotter  enthufiafm  kindled 
around  him,  for  calm,  unimpafTioned 
advice,  and,  when  it  was  eafily  poflible, 
'  to  folace  himfelf  with  the  cold  immo- 
bility of  his  countenance.' 

They  were  both  natives  of  the  East 
Neuk  of  Fife,  and  occupied  the  fame 
rooms  when  at  College,  Duncan  then 
and  always  ading  the  part  of  the  fedate 
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elder  brother,  and  being  then  and  always 
to  the  end  the  pofTefTor  of  the  more 
ftrong,  clear,  accurate,  and  ftable  in- 
telle6l.  Duncan  dedicates  his  treatife 
on  Plane  Geometry^  now  an  almoft  for- 
gotten book,  to  Chalmers,  out  of 
refpedl  for  '  high  talent  univerfally 
acknowledged  and  firft  difplayed  in 
mathematical  fcience.'  But  fortunately 
for  Chalmers  (and  the  world),  the 
mathematical  was  not  his  only,  or  by  any 
means  his  greateft,  talent.  His  oratory 
excited  and  enchanted  his  own  genera- 
tion, and  carried  his  fame  round  the 
planet.  That  he  deferved  his  fame,  and 
was  a  great,  ftrong,  true  man,  full  of 
love  for  the  godlike,  full  of  hatred  for 
the  falfe,  the  felfilh,  and  the  bafe,  I  can- 
not doubt,  but  I  can  juft  as  little  doubt 
that,  though  Duncan  was  neither  an 
orator  nor  a  poet,  in  the  field  of  pure, 

1  A  reduced  facfimile  of  title-page  of  this  work  is 
reproduced  on  p.  60. 
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cold  intellecSl,  he  was  fuperior  to 
Chalmers  ;  his  Englifh  ftyle  even  can 
bear  minute  criticifm  better  than  that  of 
Chalmers.  What  may  be  called  the 
metaphyfic  of  mathematical  fcience  was 
talked  over  by  Duncan  to  his  clafTes 
quietly,  fliyly,  almoft  tremuloully — but 
with  a  clearnefs  I  have  never  found 
equalled  either  in  living  fpeech  or  in 
permanent  print.  Once  in  private  I 
faid  fomething  to  him  of  a  compliment- 
ary chara6ter  about  the  metaphyfico- 
mathematical  powers  of  Augustus  dk 
Morgan,  to  which  he  replied  by  way 
of  curt  formal  affent,  '  He  is  a  moft  in- 
genious man  at  making  a  fimple  fubjedl 
difficult.*  This  was  a  kind  of  ingenuity 
which  Duncan  rigidly  reprefled. 

Somehow  he  had  an  unexplainable 
influence  in  the  way  of  compelling 
ftudents  to  work.  For  one  thing,  he 
examined  all  orally  before  the  clafs, 
and   the   quiet  farcafm  with    which  he 
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rendered  a  dunce  or  a  totally  carelefs 
ftudent  ridiculous  was  never  very  palat- 
able to  the  fubjedt  of  it,  how^ever  much 
he  might  laugh  with  one  corner  of  his 
mouth.  To  one  impudent  fpecimen  he 
was  earneftly  explaining  fomething,  and 
unconfcioufly  moving  forward  to  a  dia- 
gram on  the  black-board  which  formed 
an  element  of  the  explanation.  Impudent 
fpecimen  exclaims, '  I  canna  fee  through 
you,  fir!'  to  whom  Duncan,  after  a 
ftare  of  aftonifhment,  retorts,  '  I  would 
be  glad  if  you  could  fee  through  ony- 
thing.'  To  another  (now  a  D.D.) 
caught  pranking,  he  remarks,  in  alge- 
braic  dialed,    '  Mr.    B ,   I   ufed   to 

think  you  a  negative  quantity,  but  now 
I  begin  to  perceive  that  you  are  pofttively 
bad.'  And  to  a  third  (one  of  a  family  of 
fons  who  peftered  him,  and  now  all  lie 
in  premature  graves)  who  for  overt 
mifchief  required  occafionally  to  be 
turned  out  of  the  clafs-room,  and  had 
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returned  after  a  temporary  expulfion, 
taking  his  place  in  the  back  feat,  Dun- 
can fays  :  '  You  're  there,  are  you,  Mr. 

L ?     That 's  not  a  good  feat  for  you. 

Come  forward  to  the  front  feat.  In  the 
firft  place,  you'll  be  nearer  me  ;  in  the 
fecond  place,  you'll  be  nearer  the  board ; 
and  in  the  third  place,  you'll  be  nearer 
the  door ! ' 

Another  ftory  of  his  readinefs  at  retort 
is  told,  but  in  this  inftance  not  in  rela- 
tion to  a  ftudent.  Before  his  promotion 
to  the  Mathematical  Chair,  Duncan 
was  Redtor  of  Dundee  Academy,  and 
when  there  he  was  faid  to  have  pro- 
pofed  to  a  youngifh  lady,  who  promptly 
refufed  him.  After  his  promotion  the 
lady  found  that  the  ftate  of  her  health 
required  fea-bathing  at  St.  Andrews  ;  fo 
{he  went  over,  took  lodgings,  and  threw 
herfelf  in  the  way  of  her  reje6ted 
admirer.  She  met  him  frequently — 
always    by    accident,    of    courfe.      He 
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talked  frankly,  as  he  ufed  to  do  in 
Dundee,  but  never  on  the  right  fubjed. 
At  laft  (he  fcrewed  her  courage  up,  and 
told  him  diredly  that  fhe  had  been  ex- 
pecting he  would  renew  his  old  propolal, 
as  fhe  had  changed  her  mind,  to  which 
he  anfwered  inftantly,  '  Ah  !  but  I 
have  changed  my  mind  too.'  I  have 
heard  this  ftory  repeatedly  both  in  St. 
Andrews  and  Dundee,  and  have  even 
heard  it  referred  to  in  Dundee,  in  an 
uncertain  way,  but  not  as  purely  apo- 
cryphal, by  relatives  of  the  lady.  I  am 
almoft  forry  to  caft  a  doubt  upon  fo 
nice  a  ftory,  but  I  muft,  by  way  of  petty 
tribute  to  truth,  tell  that  Duncan  the 
laft  time  I  faw  him  told  me,  laughing 
over  it  as  merrily  as  an  oftogenarian 
could  do,  the  fame  ftory  about  Adam 
Smith,  giving  Glafgow  as  the  locus  and 
Dr.  Chalmers  as  his  authority  for 
this  little  bit  of  profeflbrial  hiftory  or 
romance. 
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Duncan  was  a  man  of  inflexible 
compofure.  He  looked  at  mathematical 
truth  with  an  eye  that  never  quailed, 
and  he  talked  of  it  with  an  eafy,  unhaft- 
ing  confidence,  and  in  a  ftyle  fo  open  to 
the  ordinary  intelligence,  as  to  difpel 
that  appearance  of  myftery  that  with  the 
{hallow  and  the  hurried  has  a  tendency 
to  hang  over  mathematics,  as  if  they  were 
one  of  the  moft  difficult,  inftead  of  one 
of  the  fimpleft,  leaft  complex  of  fubje6ls 
— a  fet  of  notions  requiring  nothing  to 
mafter  them  unlefs  refolute,  honeft, 
fure-footed  intellecSt,  walking  always  by 
fight,  and  never  by  faith.  The  habit  of 
looking  for  the  propofitions  of  reafon 
without  winking  or  flinching,  and  at 
them  without  aftonifhment  or  alarm, 
was  taught  by  Duncan,  both  by 
precept  and  example,  and  was  his  chief 
contribution  to  the  culture  of  his  ftudents. 
FERRiER,too,taught  or  helped  forward  the 
fame  habit  in  lefs  firm,  more  tranfcend- 
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ental  planes; — Spalding  alfo,  but  only 
in  the  region  of  logic.  His  incurfions 
into  the  realms  of  philofophy  were  never 
fatisfa6lory. 

Spalding  was  quick  in  his  percep- 
tions, and  truth-loving  in  intention  ;  but 
there  was  a  feverifh  hafte  about  all  he  did. 
What  the  ftudent  acquired  from  him 
(temporarily,  at  leaft)  was  an  irrefiftible 
impulfe  to  work,  an  impulfe  foftered  by 
his  example,  by  his  talk  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  afternoon  le(Sture,  inter- 
fperfed  with  fudden  pinches  of  fnufF, 
about  the  laft  eflay,  and  the  varying 
fuccefs  of  the  writers  thereof,  the 
coming  eflay  or  eflTays,  the  next  exam- 
ination or  examinations  all  lying  ahead, 
and  being  more  or  lefs  prepared  for, — 
talk  coming  out  of  a  full,  earnefl:  heart, 
occupied  with  the  importance  of  all 
work,  efpecially  the  work  in  which  he 
and  all  his  hearers  had  a  common 
intereft.     What  the  fludent   never  ac- 
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quired  from  him  was  a  l(we  of  the 
learning  or  of  the  ideas  that  he  tried  to 
impart.  Moft  efFedlive  of  univerfity 
'  grindftones,'  he  fharpened  the  intel- 
lectual faculties,  fo  that  they  would 
(hrink  from  no  effort  to  reap  the  ap- 
pointed field  of  knowledge,  however 
fterile  and  rocky.  But  fomehow  the 
reaper's  impulfe  was  generally,  if  not 
always,  external  or  non-fubje6live ;  {o 
far  as  he  was  concerned  in  the  inner 
fpirit,  this  field  of  windle-ftraws  and 
thirties  might  have  flood  unreaped  till 
the  fire  of  Doomfday. 

Spalding  himfelf  was  a  fplendid 
worker,  one  of  the  hardefl,  moft  honefl 
workers  I  have  ever  known — certainly 
never  the  like  of  him  among  the  eafy- 
going  race  of  ProfefTors  ;  but  fomehow 
his  books,  full  of  patiently-digefled  know- 
ledge though  they  be,  read  like  records 
of  travail  and  pain.  There  is  little  joy, 
or  hope,  or  enthufiafm  in  them.     His 
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life  was  a  long  battle ;  at  leaft,  it  lafted 
for  forty-eight  years.  He  was  a  ftranger 
to  reft — apparently  even  to  the  defire  for 
it — until  the  laft  reft  came  upon  him,  at 
an  age  when  many  other  feekers  after 
truth  are  beginning  to  difcover  their 
vocation.  To  work,  work,  work 
without  ceafmg  was  his  rule  of  life, 
fteadily  enforced  by  example,  often  by 
precept.  What  he  taught  in  this  regard 
is  valuable ;  never  pleafant,  but  often 
neceflary,  for  it  is  feldom  that  the  work 
a  man  is  bound  to  do  is  the  work  he 
would  come  out  of  Paradife  to  pick  for 
himfelf. 

To  the  fields  of  literature  and 
fpeculation  Ferrier  reftored  glimpfes 
of  the  funfhine  of  Paradife.  Under  his 
magical  fpell  they  ceafed  to  look  like 
fields  that  had  been  curfed  with  weeds, 
watered  with  fweat  and  tears,  and 
levelled  and  planted  with  untold  labour. 
Every  utterance  of  his  tended  alike  to 
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difclofe  the  beauty  and  penetrate  the 
myftery  of  exiftence.  He  was  a  per- 
fevering  philofopher,  but  he  was  alfo  a 
poet  by  gift  of  nature.  The  burden  of 
this  moft  unintelligible  world  did  not 
opprefs  him,  nor  any  other  burden.  In- 
telledtual  a6lion  probing  the  riddles  of 
reafon  was  a  joy  to  him.  He  loved 
philofophy  and  poetry  for  their  own 
fake,  and  he  infedted  others  with  a 
kindred,  but  not  an  equal,  paffion.  He 
could  jeft  and  laugh  and  play.  If  he 
ever  difcovered  that  much  ftudy  is  a 
wearinefs  of  the  flefti,  he  moft 
effectually  concealed  that  difcovery. 

As  between  the  utility  of  the  teaching 
of  Ferrier  and  Spalding,  I  do  not 
pretend  to  decide.  I  think  the  teach- 
ing of  both  was  very  ufeful — I  might 
fay  incalculably  ufeful, — and  not  the  lefs 
fo  becaufe  diametrically  different  in 
quality  and  influence.  But  if  the  value 
of  either  can  be  made  matter  of  calcula- 
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tion,  I  fhould  fay  it  is  the  teaching  of 
Spalding,  of  which  the  money  value 
is  fteady,  certain,  and  comparatively 
commonplace. 

Mammon  can  never  grudge  or  refufe 
to  give  wages — bread  and  water  wages, — 
or  it  may  be  buttered  bread  and  wine, 
or  perhaps  tea  and  coffee,  to  a  fkilled 
journeyman  in  the  trade  of  hack-litera- 
ture ;  but  Mammon — poor,  fordid,  grov- 
elling monfter,  crawling  on  his  belly 
often,  and  never  neglecting  to  fill  it — 
may  well  be  excufed  from  appraifing  or 
afpiring  to  acquire  the  gleanings  of 
adventurers  in  thofe  tranfcendental 
fields  where  wild-flowers  grow  in  abun- 
dance, but  no  corn  ;  where  gods  and 
difembodied  fpirits  may  find  pleafant 
recreation,  but  from  which  there  is 
as  yet  no  recognifed  trafiic  that  can  be 
fattened  on  for  taxation,  or  ufed  to 
furnifli  a  wine-cellar,  or  fet  up  a 
carriage  and  pair,  or  a  picture  gallery. 
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Nearly  every  ftudent  has  had  fome 
one  Profeflbr  to  whom  he  looks  back 
with  eyes  of  fpecial  afFe6lion  and  grati- 
tude. The  ProfefTors  I  would  have 
gone  furtheft  out  of  my  way  to  ferve 
were  Duncan,  Ferrier,  Day,  and 
Fischer.  From  the  laft  I  learned  a 
great  deal  about  Mathematics  and 
Natural  Philofophy  that  I  found  it  very 
difficult — indeed,  I  may  fayimpoffible — 
to  learn  from  books  ,  for  the  authors  of 
treatifes  on  Natural  Philofophy,  though 
fmart  enough  at  fneering  at  the  obfcurity 
of  metaphyficians,  would  be  none  the 
worfe  for  a  courfe  of  training  in  fpecula- 
tive  fubtlety  and  precifion,  in  order  to 
help  them  to  exprefs  their  meaning 
clearly,  fully,  and  diftinftly ;  and  the 
fadts  that  Profeflbr  Fischer  is  ftill  alive, 
and  was  not  a  very  popular  teacher 
(though  always  much  liked  and  highly 
efleemed  as  a  man),  will  not  deter  me 
from   alferting  as  truth  known  to  me^ 
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that  he  has  learning  enough  to  fupply 
the  deficiencies  of  fomewhere  about  a 
dozen  of  popular  ProfefTors  to  whom  it 
is  eafy  to  teach  on  the  level  of  the 
meaneft  capacity,  but  rather  difficult  to 
rife  above  it. 

Honeft  and  fincere  I  would  like  this 
retrofpe<5t  to  be,  but  it  would  be  neither 
honeft  nor  fincere  nor  complete  if  I 
were  to  give  the  impreffion  that  I  was 
under  no  debt  of  gratitude  to  others  of 
the  lefs  popular  ProfefTors.  The  fub- 
ftance  of  old  Connell's  teaching  of 
Chemiftry  may  have  been  a  little  anti- 
quated, but  his  ftyle  and  manner  of 
ledturing  was  that  of  a  cultured  gentle- 
man— cultured  after  the  manner  of  the 
Edinburgh  advocates  of  fixty  years  ago, 
— and  if  fomewhat  pedantic,  feldom 
wanting  in  elegance,  and  never  in 
accuracy.  He  certainly  taught  us  as 
much  Chemiftry  as  we  had  leifure  to 
remember.     Dr.  Pyper,  too,  had  the 
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benefit  of  a  long  courfe  of  Edinburgh 
culture.  He  was  thought  not  to 
be  ftrong  in  Latin,  but  he  was  cer- 
tainly a  mafter  of  Englifh.  He  could 
write  very  well,  and  talk  well,  though, 
owing  to  natural  modefty  and  nervous- 
nefs,  his  fentences  occafionally  ftagnated 
into  '  that  that,*  or  burft  into  vacuity. 
To  Dr.  Alexander  alfo  it  was  faid  a 
profound  acquaintance  with  the  Greek, 
which  it  was  his  duty  to  teach,  had  been 
denied,  and,  what  was  far  worfe,  his 
fenfe  of  hearing  was  imperfedl.  But 
it  may  be  fafely  faid  he  was  ready  to 
teach  more  Greek  than  any  St.  Andrews 
ftudent  was  willing  to  learn.  He  was 
a  man  of  no  inconfiderable  natural  parts, 
equipped  by  Nature  indeed  with  the 
phyfical  and  mental  qualities  and  graces 
of  an  effective  orator,  probably  a  pulpit 
orator.  Among  the  moft  touching 
little  bits  of  eloquence  I  have  ever 
heard   were   his   appeals   to   my  clafs- 
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fellows  to  refrain  from  noife,  and  not 
to  take  advantage  of  his  'infirmity.' 
Thefe  appeals  always  fucceeded  for  the 
hour,  or  for  a  day  or  two ;  but  the 
fpirit  of  a  primeval  favagery,  dating 
from  before  Troy,  never  took  a  long 
fleep  in  the  Greek  clafs-room  in  my 
time. 

To  the  teachers  who  taught  me  I 
owe  no  grudge  whatever,  only  grati- 
tude, both  from  what  they  did,  as  alfo 
for  what  they  were  willing  and  anxious 
to  do ;  hardly  a  grudge  even  to  my 
rivals  :  they  did  me  far  more  good  than 
harm,  and  taught  me  much  which 
would  have  been  learned  only  at  far 
more  coft  in  the  big,  hard  fchool  of  the 
world.  To  the  hoary  walls  of  the  old 
city  itfelf  I  feel  as  if  I  were  under 
inexpreflible  obligations — dread,  filent 
monitors  of  the  flight  of  generations  to 
me,  the  child  of  yefterday.  What  have 
they   not    feen    of    faithful    or    fordid 
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priefts  and  fanatical  reformers,  robbers 
of  confecrated  ftones,  citizen,  artifan,  or 
fmuggler ;  the  thoufands  upon  thoufands 
of  the  opulent  and  induftrious,  who  fleep 
among  the  ruins  of  the  old  Cathedral  ? 
Have  they  not  been  wont  to  look  out 
for  annual  immigrations  of  young,  afpir- 
ing  ftudents  from  farms  and  villages, 
with  rofy  cheeks  and  red  gowns  ?  alfo 
of  fummer  bathers  feeking  amufement 
or  health  ?  alfo  irregular  apparitions  of 
fturdy  golfing  old  fogeys,  with  their 
crooked  tools,  red  coats,  happy,  fufly, 
jovial  manners,  and  anxious,  tacit  fpecu- 
lations  as  to  whether  part  of  the  Elyfian 
fields  may  not  have  been  laid  out  for  a 
golfing  courfe  ?  Have  they  not  feen 
and  wept  over  all  the  comedy  and 
tragedy  of  an  ecclefiaftical  metropolis, 
thrown  up  to  rot  piecemeal  on  the  rocks 
of  time  ? — all  the  rolling,  commingling 
tide  of  trivial  and  fubftantial, — meditative 
teacher,    fcheming   ecclefiaftic,    golfing 
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ariftocrat,  fhrieking  fifhwife,  budding 
poet,  earneft  ftudent,  rolling  along, 
decade  after  decade,  over  the  old  ftreets, 
under  the  fhadow  of  the  old  wall-flowers, 
to  the  moaning  mufic  of  the  old,  far- 
founding  fea  ? 

J.  Campbell  Smith. 


^^S    ^^9    ^^7    ^^P    ^S 

Patrick  ProBor 
Alexander. 

HAT  memories  come  to  me 
as  I  write  the  well-known 
and  much-loved  name — 
'  Pat  Alexander  ' !  It  is 
as  my  father's  friend  I  like  beft  to  think  of 
him.  As  lads  they  went  together  to  the 
fame  fchool — the  Madras  College,  St. 
Andrews,  and  in  due  courfe  to  the  '  Old 
College/  They  had  the  fame  friends, 
and  were  interefted  in  the  fame  purfuits 
and  ftudies.  They  kept  up  a  conftant 
correfpondence,  chiefly  on  literary  and 
philofophical  fubjedls,  when  the  one  was 
a  country  minifter,  and  the  other,  inftead 
of  being  engaged    in    foldiering,  as  he 


Two  friends. 
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Patricit  praftot  aieranner. 


Philofbphy 
between  the 
ftrokes. 


would  have  wifhed,  was,  by  some  un- 
toward fate,  trying,  or  rather  in  no 
manner  of  way  trying,  to  make  for  him- 
felf  a  bufmefs  career  in  Glafgow.  Then 
for  more  .than  thirty  years  they  met 
regularly  at  St.  Andrews.  The  fummer 
fourfome  at  golf  would  be  leifurely 
enjoyed,  and  fome  grave  philofophic 
problem  would  be  difcufled  between 
the  ftrokes.  The  winter's  evening 
would  find  them  interchanging,  '  acrofs 
the  walnuts  and  the  wine,'  reminif- 
cences  of  theirCollege  days. 

How  well  I  remember  their  famous 
ftories  !  and  how,  as  Pat  would  recall 
fome  amufing  incident,  the  dear  father 
would  rub  his  hands  together,  and  lie 
back  in  his  chair  and  explode  with 
laughter — for  he  laughed,  as  he  did 
everything  elfe,  with  his  whole  body, 
mind,  and  foul, — and  would  lay  his  hand 
upon  the  fhoulder  of  his  friend,  and 
would  fay  '  O   Pat !  '  implying  that  he 
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was  exaggerating  or  drawing  largely 
upon  his  imagination,  while  Pat  in  turn, 
with  cigar  in  his  mouth  and  thumbs  in 
his  waiftcoat  fleeves,  his  face  thrown 
back  and  gleaming  with  droll  humour, 
would  fay,  'My  dear  fellow,  I  aflure 
you  it  is  quite  true.  I  remember  it  as 
well  as  poflible.' 

And  there  would  often  be  the  earneft 
wifh  exprefled  that  he  would  write  on 
this  fubjecl  or  on  that,  and  the  as  fre- 
quent half-cynical,  half-contemptuous 
'  What's  the  good  ?' 

And  yet  he  did  write,  and  what  he 
wrote  (hows  the  wonderful  powers  of 
the  man,  and  the  poffibilities  that  were 
him.      His     Mill    and    Carlyle    and 
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Moral  Caufation  are  full  of  fubtle  think- 
ing and  exquifite  humour,  fometimes 
fly  and  fometimes  grim  ;  his  eflay  on 
'  Spiritualifm  '  is  exceedingly  clever  ;  his 
biographical  (ketch  of  his  friend  Alex- 
ander Smith  is  done   with  charming 


His  writings. 
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Patrick  ptoftor  aiejcanoer. 


His  parody. 


appreciation  and  delicate  touch ;  his 
Sauerteig  by  Smel fungus  is  really  a 
wonderful  piece  of  parody,  replete  with 
genius  and  charged  with  fatire.  His 
literary  inftindts  were  of  the  trueft,  and 
his  infight  at  once  acute  and  tender. 
The  few  pieces  of  verfe  he  wrote  give 
ample  evidence  of  the  eminence  he 
might  have  attained  had  he  cared  to 
cultivate  the  art.  We  think  he  rather 
liked  them  himfelf.  Now  and  again 
he  would  fend  them  to  his  friends, 
accompanied  by  fatirical,  cynical,  criti- 
cal, and  generally  depreciatory  remarks 
about  their  '  wretchednefs.'  The  fol- 
lowing fonnet  on  Sleep  is  perfect  in  its 
delineation  of  a  mood,  and  faultlefs  in 
its  expreffion : — 


His  vcrfes. 


Come  to  me  now  !  O  come  !  benigneft  fleep  ! 

And  fold  me  up,  as  evening  doth  a  flower, 

From  my  vain  felf,  and  vain  things  which  have  power 

Upon  my  foul  to  make  me  fmile  or  weep. 

And  when  thou  comeft,  oh,  like  Death,  be  deep — 

No  dreamy  boon  have  I  of  thee  to  crave. 
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More  than  may  come  to  him  that  in  his  grave 
Is  heedlefs  of  the  night-winds  how  they  fweep. 
I  have  not  in  me  half  that  caufe  of  forrow 
Which  is  in  thoufands  who  muft  not  complain  ; 
And  yet  this  moment,  if  it  could  be  mine 
To  lapfe  and  pafs  in  fleep,  and  fo  refign 
All  that  muft  yet  be  borne  of  joy  and  pain, 
I  fcarcely  know  if  I  would  wake  to-morrow.' 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  fome  coUedtion 
will  be  made  of  his  verfes  which  may 
ferve  as  a  memorial  of  a  ftrikingly  hand- 
fome  and  highly-gifted  man  ;  a  loyal, 
tender,  and  afFedtionate  friend,  an 
amufing  and  genial  companion,  and  as 
kind,  courteous,  warm-hearted,  brave  a 
foul  as  ever  lived.  Long  will  he  be 
remembered  on  winter  nights  in  the 
Edinburgh  Evening  Club,  and  on  fum- 
mer  days  by  the  banks  of  Lochleven 
and  on  the  Links  of  St.  Andrews. 

We  bid  him  farewell  in  his  own 
lines — 

*  His  ears  are  fhut  from  happy  found  j 
His  eyes  are  foftly  fealed  } 


Howwefliall 

remember 

him 
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The  oft-trod  old  familiar  ground, 

The  hill,  the  wood,  the  field  ; 
This  path  which  well  he  loved  that  runs 

Far  up  the  fhining  river. 
Through  all  the  courfe  of  fummer-time 

He  treads  no  more  for  ever. ' 

W.  W.  TULLOCH. 


i 


St.  Andrews 

and 

Girton. 


A  CHAPTER  OF  EDUCATIONAL  HISTORY. 

F  a'  the  world  had  been  like     ^•"'*^°. . 

T,.^  ,  ,  ,     ,        non  vinlis. 

me,  1*  ire  would  never  ha  e 
been  fun'  oot ! '  So  fpoke 
an  old  Scotch  farmer,  who 
had  an  inland  horror  of  the  fea.  So 
thinks  many  a  modern  traveller  who, 
in  fpite  of  railways,  finds  that,  from 
eaft,  fouth,  and  weft,  St.  Andrews  can 
only  be  reached  by  croffing  the  inevit- 
able bit  of  water. 

But  if  St.  Andrews  is  peninfular  in 
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A  wide 
vifion. 


its  geography,  it  coiiliders  itfelf  remark- 
ably cofmopolitan  in  its  ideas.  From 
the  days  of  the  Reformation  down- 
wards, many  a  new  projedt,  coldly 
received  elfewhere,  has  found  unlooked- 
for  fupporters  in  the  '  little  city,  worn 
and  grey.' 

To  take  one  illuftration  out  of  many. 
St.  Andrews  early  threw  itfelf  into 
the  movement  which,  fome  quarter  of 
a  century  ago,  was  fet  on  foot  for 
raifmg  the  education  of  girls  to  a  higher 
level.  In  1868  it  ftarted  a  Ladies' 
Educational  AfTociation.  Similar  Aflb- 
ciations  had  been  formed  in  other 
Univerfity  towns  in  Scotland  for  the 
purpofe  of  providing  Univerfity  Le6lures 
to  ladies.  But  St.  Andrews  was  not 
fatisfied  with  merely  fupplying  a  local 
want.  It  looked  further  afield.  It 
faw  that  the  day  of  better  things  for 
girls  was  dawning.  So  its  Aflbciation 
called    itfelf  generally    an    AfTociation 
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'  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Higher 
Education  of  Women/  and  fpecially 
put  itfelf  in  connedtion  with  the  London 
Central  Committee  for  '  a  Propofed 
College  for  Women.' 

Why  did  St.  Andrews  venture  on 
this  rather  ambitious  '  connedlion  '  ? 

To  anfwer  this  queftion,  one  muft, 
as  the  children  fay,  begin  at  the  begin- 
ning— at  the  very  beginning. 

It  was  a  cold  grey  day  in  the  early 
winter  of  1862.  Students  from  High- 
lands and  Lowlands  were  flocking  into 
St.  Andrews  to  enrol  their  names,  to 
take  out  their  clafs-tickets,  to  fecure 
their  lodgings,  to  difcover  their  where- 
abouts. Among  thefe  ftudents  '  of  the 
fcarlet  gown'  appeared  a  lady  from 
England,  who  quietly,  and  as  if  it  were 
the  moft  natural  thing  in  the  world, 
applied  for  a  matriculation  ticket,  with 
the  view  of  attending  the  Medical 
Clafl'es.     Such  an  occurrence  was  un- 


An 
unparalleled 
occurence 
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paralleled  in  Univerfity  records.  The 
learned  authorities  then  ruling  were 
completely  at  a  lofs.  The  difficulty 
threatened  to  be  ferious,  until  Dr.  Day, 
then  Profeflbr  of  Anatomy  and  Medi- 
cine, generoufly  volunteered  to  give 
private  inftru6lion  to  the  lady.  St. 
Andrews  is  now  proud  to  remember 
that  Elizabeth  Garrett  Anderson, 
M.D.,  counts  its  Univerfity  among  her 
Almae  Matres. 

A  few  years  later,  and  Mifs  Garrett 
was  eftablifhed  as  a  well-known  do6tor 
in  London.  One  day  feveral  friends 
at  her  houfe — fo  the  legend  runs — 
were  difcuffing,  during  afternoon  tea, 
what  could  be  done  to  provide  a  better 
education  for  girls  of  the  higher  middle 
clafs.  Then  and  there  the  idea  of  the 
College — now  realifed  in  Girton — was 
fuggefted  by  Mifs  Emily  Davies. 
This  conference  took  place  about  the 
time  when  the  St.  Andrews  Educational 


A  College  for 
Women — 
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Aflbciation  was  firft  being  organifed. 
Mifs  Garrett's  friends  in  St.  Andrews 
heard  from  her  of  the  propofed  College, 
and  refolved  to  include  its  promotion  in 
their  programme  of  work. 

It  muft  be  confefled  that  to  any 
College  in  wealthy  England  St.  An- 
drews flood  rather  in  the  attitude  of  a 
poor  relation  i  but,  like  all  poor  rela- 
tions, it  was  very  proud  of  its  good 
(academic)  blood  and  of  its  ancient 
pedigree,  and  by  no  means  thought  that 
its  co-operation  counted  for  nothing. 
And  the  College  gracioufly  accepted 
the  goodwill  of  its  northern  friends,  and 
fupplied  them  with  all  information  as 
to  its  own  progrefs  and  profpedts. 

In  1869  the  College  was  opened  in 
a  hired  houfe  at  Hitchin,  where  it  re- 
mained for  five  years,  until  the  building 
now  eredted  at  Girton  was  ready.  On 
the  very  firft  page  of  its  hiftory  the 
' '  poor    relation '    honourably    appears. 


firft  at 
Hitchin, 

then  at  Gir- 
ton 
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drews  Aflb- 
cladon  dies, 


Out  of  its  five  original  ftudents  two 
came  from  Scotland,  and  one  of  thefe 
from  St.  Andrews.  The  memory  of 
thefe  firft  ftudents  is  preferved  in  the 
earlieft  Girton  ^  claflic/  whofe  chorus 
celebrates 

*  WooDHEAD,  Cook  and  Lumsden, 
The  Girton  pioneers.' 

The  St.  Andrews  AfTociation  did 
other  work,  befides  trying  to  promote 
Girton  College.  For  many  years  Uni- 
verfity  Lectures  were  given  under  its 
aufpices  to  the  ladies  of  St.  Andrews. 
The  AfTociation  has  now  pra6tically 
come  to  an  end,  and  its  relics  are,  fo 
to  fpeak,  wrapped  up  in  refpedtable 
brown  paper,  and  put  away  upon  the 
top  fhelf  out  of  reach.  This  fate  is  the 
refult  of  natural  decay,  not  of  violent 
death.  It  had  done  its  work,  and  had 
prepared  the  way  for  other  educational 
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methods,  and  profefTorial  le6tures  can 
now  be  given  without  its  aid. 

In  1877  the  Univerfity  of  St.  An- 
drews, feeing  the  readinefs  with  which, 
all  over  the  country,  women  availed 
themfelves  of  their  new  educational 
opportunities,  came  forward,  and — firft 
of  all  the  Univerfities — fet  the  example 
of  giving  a  diploma  to  women,  by 
founding  the  '  L.L.A.  degree.'  The 
number  who  have  applied  for  this  dif- 
tindtion  fhows  how  highly  women 
appreciate  the  fomewhat  myftic  letters. 
Between  1877  and  1886,  11,059  have 
entered  for  the  various  examinations,  of 
whom  a  large  proportion  have  pafled, 
and  many  have  taken  honours. 

The  fame  year — 1877  —  ^^^  the 
founding  of  another  fucceflbr  of  the 
Aflbciation — the  St.  Andrews  School 
for  Girls.  This  School,  now  known 
as  St.  Leonards  School,  is  indeed  its 
veritable   daughter.     One    of   the    laft 
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pieces  of  work  which  the  Aflbciation 
did,  though  by  no  means  the  leaft,  was 
to  fuggeft  the  idea  of  fuch  a  fchool, 
and  to  communicate  with  people  who 
were  able  to  take  it  up  and  carry 
it  into  efFe6l.  The  connexion  which 
of  old  exifted  between  the  Aflbciation 
and  the  College  for  Women  exifl:s  fl:ill 
more  clofely  between  St.  Leonards  and 
Girton.  The  firfl:  Head-miftrefs  of  the 
School,  to  whom  it  owes  much  of  its 
flatus  and  profperity,  was  Mifs  Lums- 
DEN,  whofe  name  is  thus  preferved  in 
St,  Leonards  ftory  as  well  as  in  Girton 
fong-  The  prefent  Head-mifl:refs,  Mifs 
Dove,  under  whofe  management  the 
School  continues  largely  to  develop  and 
increafe,  alfo  comes  from  Girton ;  and 
the  ftafF  is  conftantly  recruited  by 
mifl:refles,  with  certificates  and  honours, 
in  claflics  and  modern  languages,  in 
fcience  and  hiftory,  who  have  been 
Vtrained  and  taught   at   Girton.     Pupils 
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but  Is  no 
*  little  Gir- 
ton.* 


from  the  School,  on  the  other  hand, 
pafs  nearly  every  year  to  the  College, 
and  of  thefe  all  have  taken  more  or 
lefs  diftinguifhed  places  there. 

Nobody  muft  for  one  moment  imagine 
that  becaufe  of  this  clofe  connedtion 
between  the  two,  St.  Leonards  is  a 
little  Girton.  It  is  a  fchool— empha- 
tically nothing  but  a  fchool.  The  good 
old  phrafe,  '  School  for  Girls,'  was 
adopted  in  preference  to  the  high- 
founding  '  Seminaries  '  and  '  Colleges 
for  Young  Ladies,'  which  had  be- 
fprinkled  the  land.  '  It  is  not  even  an 
Inftitution!'  a  rejected  fervant  remarked 
in  a  tone  of  deep  difguft  to  her  com- 
panion. It  is  fimply  a  fchool.  Girls 
can  be  trained  for  Girton,  or  for  any 
other  College,  but  they  only  receive  a 
thorough  fchool-girl  education.  But 
the  word  '  education '  has  grown  de- 
lightfully wide  now-a-days.  It  pafles 
beyond  the  old  '  leflbns  *  and   '  accom- 
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old  mona- 
ftery. 


St.  Leonards. 


plifhments,'  and  that  pretence  of  'finifh- 
ing'  which  was  the  bane  of  a  former 
generation.  At  St.  Leonards  the  girls 
play  games — tennis  pre-eminently — in 
a  fplendid  playground.  They  pra6life 
gymnaftics  in  a  fplendid  gymnafium. 
There  are  feparate  little  flower-plots, 
where,  under  the  fhelter  of  the  old 
Abbey  wall,  each  girl  may  cultivate  her 
pet  plants.  There  are,  according  to 
the  feafon,  holidays  for  fkating  or  for 
long  country  rambles  after  cowflips  and 
primrofes,  ferns  and  foxgloves.  Nor 
is  the  old-fafliioned  '  feam '  —  Mary 
Somerville's  abhorrence  —  forgotten. 
There  are  competitions  in  needlework, 
competitions  where  the  prize  is  given, 
not  to  the  moft  fhowy  piece  of  work, 
but  to  the  neateft  ftitches. 

Hardly  any  corner  in  St.  Andrews  is  fo 
rich  in  hiftoric  aflbciations  as  the  clufter 
of  buildings    known    as    St.  Leonards. 
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Going  back  to  dateiefs  days,  it  exiited 
as  a  hofpital  for  the  reception  and  enter- 
tainment of  pilgrims  who  came  to 
vifit  the  bones  of  St.  Andrew.  The 
conflux  of  pilgrims  ceafed,  owing,  it  is 
faid,  to  the  faint's  difcontinuance  of 
miracles,  and  the  patrons  of  the  hofpital 
filled  it  with  old  women.  But  thefe 
old  women  '  producing  little  or  no  fruit 
of  devotion,'  were  turned  out,  and  the 
hofpital  was  converted  in  15 12  into  a 
College,  where  a  liberal  education  was 
provided  for  twenty  fcholars,  fix  of  the 
moft  ardent  of  them  being  permitted  to 
fludy  theology.  This  College  was  in 
1748  merged  with  that  of  St.  Salvator's,  united  with 
and  its  buildings  were  turned  into  dwell-  St.  Salvator's 
ing-houfes,  fome  of  which  flill  remain. 
Adjoining  St.  Leonards  was  the  famous 
Monaflery  or  Abbey,  and  the  walls 
which  encircle  the  prefent  fchool-garden 
are  part  of  the  old  Abbey  walls.  Where 
girlifh  forms  now  flit  beneath  the  trees, 
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quiet  monks  in  long  black  robes  once 
wandered  and  meditated.  Do  the  bright 
young  eyes  of  to-day  ever  catch  a 
glimpfe  of  their  fombre  predecefTors  ? 

But  the  monks  vanifhed,  and  in  their 
ftead  fat  in  the  court  of  St.  Leonards 
College  John  Knox  the  aged,  exhorting 
the  young  men  of  his  day  to  ftand  by 
the  good  caufe.  And  clofe  befide  the 
champion  of  the  Reformation  is  the 
apoftle  of  culture,  George  Buchanan,^ 
the  greateft  Latin  fcholar  whom  Scot- 
land had  produced,  and  whom  St.  Leon- 
ards owns  as  its  greateft  Principal. 
With  his  eyes  full  of  the  erudition  of 
the  ages,  he  gazed  upon  the  fame  pro- 
fpe<3:  of  fea  and  wood  and  field  which 


John  Knox. 
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*  *A  city  once  archiepifcopal ;  where  that  Univerfitjr 
ftill  fubfifts,  in  which  philofophy  was  formerly  taught 
by  Buchanan,  whofe  name  has  as  fair  a  claim  to 
immortality  as  can  be  conferred  by  modern  Latinity, 
and,  perhaps,  a  fairer  than  the  inftability  of  vernacular 
languages  admits.' — Johnson. 
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ftretches  out  before  us  from  the  win- 
dows to-day. 

A  ftone  in  the  fchool-houfe  bears  the 
name  of  William  Guild.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  feventeenth  century  one 
William  Guild  from  Aberdeen  pre- 
fented  a  filver  cup  to  the  College  of  St. 
Mary's.  But  whether  there  were  two 
William  Guilds,  or  whether  the  name 
was  carved  upon  a  ftone  already  in 
the  houfe,  or  the  ftone  was  carried 
thither  from  the  neighbouring  church- 
yard with  the  name  upon  it,  is  one  of 
the  fecrets  which  the  paft  keeps  to 
itfelf. 

To  the  prefent  generation  the  men 
who  during  the  eighteenth  century  went 
to  and  fro  through  St.  Leonards  are, 
for  the  moft  part,  mere  ftiadows,  with 
hardly  a  name.  Yet  at  leaft  one  of 
them  has  claims  to  a  certain  kind  of  re- 
cognition— Robert  Watson,  LL.D., 
an  *  elegant  hiftorian,'  who  became  Pro- 


A  lecret  of 
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feflbr  of  Rhetoric  four  years  after  the 
union  of  the  Colleges,  and  Principal 
and  Minifter  of  the  parifh  in  1777.  He 
wrote  a  hiftory  of  Philip  ii.  of  Spain, 
and  had  completed  the  firft  four  books 
of  a  hiftory  of  Philip  hi.  before  he 
died,  a  little  over  fifty  years  of  age. 
A  contemporary  verdi6l  ftates  that 
through  thefe  hiftoric  writings  he  ac- 
quired '  a  confiderable  reputation.*  Yet, 
alas  for  human  fame !  his  works  now 
lie  unregarded  among  the  Dryafdufts 
in  the  obfcureft  corner  of  the  Univerfity 
Library. 

Coming    down    to    recent    days,   the 
fchool-houfe,  about  the  middle  of  this 


end  an  *  im- 
proving '  Pro- 
voft. 


century,  was  the  home  of  Sir  Hugh 
Lyon  Playfair,  the  martinet  Provoft 
of  St.  Andrews,  who  did  much  to  im- 
prove the  city.  All  over  the  place  he 
pulled  down  old  buildings,  fwept  away 
fuch  obftru6l:ions  as  outfide  ftairs  and 
outftanding     trees,     ftraightened,     and 
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paved,  and  lighted  the  ftreets.^  Yet 
an  ungrateful  pofterity  fometimes  fighs 
for  the  pidturefque  '  bits '  which  he 
aboliflied.  He  turned  the  quaint  garden 
of  his  houfe  into  one  of  the  city  '  fights.' 
It  contained  a  Chinefe  pagoda,  water- 
works, dancing-dolls,  models  of  the 
planets  and  of  the  folar  fyftem  in  cor- 
nelian beads,  and  all  along  the  walks  a 
chronological  record,  beginning  with  the 
creation  of  man,  and  ending  with  the 
Reform  Bill  of  1832,  '  from  which 
period  may  be  dated  the  downfall  of  the 
Britifh  Empire/  This  medley  of  diver- 
fion  and  fcience,  of  hiftory  and  politics, 
muft  have  efFedually  exorcifed  any 
ghofts  which  might  ftill  be  lingering 
about  the  fpot.- 

1  'After  fupper  we  made  a  proceflion  to  St.  Leon- 
ard's College,  the  landlord  walking  before  us  with  a 
candle,  and  the  waiter  with  a  lantern.' — Boswell. 

2  Sir  Hugh's  garden  was  the  natural  fucceflbr  of 
Colonel  Nairne's  garden  and  grotto  which  Dr.  John- 
son faw. 
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Long  ago  the  tradition  went  that 
whofoever  drank  of  the  well  of  St. 
Leonards  was  ftraightway  '  infedled 
with  the  new  learning/  Another  ver- 
fion  of  the  old  tradition  may  hold  good 
to-day,  that  whofoever  lights  upon  this 
enchanted  ground  is  ftraightway  '  in- 
fe6ted'  with  the  noble  fpirit  of  the 
workers  and  thinkers,  the  fcholars  and 
reformers,  who  lived  and  worked  here, 
and  whofe  memory  confecrates  the 
ruined  chapel  and  ancient  gateway,  the 
very  ftones  and  duft  of  St.  Leonards. 

E.  R. 


De  us  nulla  • 
umquam  ob- 
rnutefcat 
vctuftas. 


FROM 

ST.  ANDREWS. 


EN   centuries  have  (haped  and  fet  us 
here. 
What  alien  foul  to-day  might  dwell 
with  me 

Had  Roman  eagles,  flown  from  over  fea, 
Ne'er  claftied  their  bronzen  wings  upon  the  ear 
Of  fullen  tribefmen  muftering  fpear  by  fpear  ? 
What  deep  eftranging  gulf  of  deftiny 
Might  part  us  now,  had  not  the  old  Culdee 
Seen  round  his  cave  thefe  tides  fwing  emerald- 
clear  ? 


loo       jfcom  %t  9nDreto», 

Come  to  this  wizard  city,  ftrong  to  caft 
Its  fpells  abroad  from  every  fcriptured  ftone. 
And  feel  to  what  far  goal  we  drifted  through 
The  dim  vexed  iffues  of  the  indifferent  Paft, 
While,  o'er  great  windows  blazoned  by  the  blue, 
The  fea-winds  ring  the  ancient  carillon. 

W.  A.  Sim. 


OLD 
ST.    ANDREWS 


i 


Wardlavfs  Deed. 


N  confirming  Wardlaw's 
Deed  of  Conftitution  (fo 
writes  Sir  A.  Grant  in  his 
Story  of  the  Univerftty  of 
Edinburgh)^  Benedict  xiii.  profefles 
to  have  fatisfiedhimfelf  that  St.  Andrews 
was  a  peculiarly  fuitable  place  for  the 
feat  of  a  Univerfity,  '  owing  to  the 
peaceful  neighbourhood,  the  fertility  of 
the  furrounding  country,  and  the  num- 
ber of  good  houfes  which  it  contained.* 
He  therefore  gave  his  confent,  and  ex- 
prefTed  a  hope  that  ^  a  city  blefled  by 
Providence  with  fo  many  advantages 
and    fo    much    natural    beauty    might 


04  MJatplato's  Deeu. 

become  fertile  in  knowledge,  and  in 
the  produ6lion  of  men  famous  for  their 
wifdom  and  virtue.'  About  a  year  and 
a  half  after  the  date  of  Wardlaw's 
foundation  (in  141 1),  Benedict  xiii. 
figned  fix  Bulls  at  Panifcola,  in  Spain, 
ratifying,  in  the  moft  formal  manner, 
all  the  privileges  which  Wardlaw  had 
conceded,  and  denouncing  the  wrath 
of  God,  St.  Peter,  and  St.  Paul  upon 
all  who  fhould  infringe  the  charter  of 
the  Univerfity  of  St.  Andrews. 


*^*^  ^i  *^  *^s^  ^i  *^  *^  v^  *^ 

C^  C£^  c^  c^  c^  c>^  ^^  ^^  ^>^»  <^ 

THE 
ADMIRABLE 

CRICHTON. 

(from  a  lecture  by  the  late 
principal  forbes.) 

AMES  CRICHTON  (or, 
as  it  was  written  by 
himfelf  and  probably  pro- 
nounced at  the  time,  gut- 
turally,  Creichtone),  who  flourifhed 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  fixteenth  cen- 
tury, was  one  of  the  few  perfons  who 
have  acquired  a  lading  reputation  in  Tureand' 
the     character    of    a    ftudent    merely,    fimpie, 


A  'ftudent 
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yet  not  a 
*  writer.' 


The  fcanty  writings  of  his  which  re- 
main, or  which,  fo  far  as  is  known, 
ever  exifted,  are  not  fo  important,  fo 
elegant,  or  fo  original,  as  to  fecure 
for  him  a  place  among  the  literary 
benefadtors  of  mankind.  The  halo 
which  furrounds  his  memory,  and  of 
which  the  epithet  '  Admirable '  is  the 
ftriking  and  time-honoured  expreffion, 
is  the  refledtion  of  that  blaze  of  con- 
temporary homage  by  which  this  re- 
markable young  man  was  furrounded 
during  the  laft  few  years  of  his  too  fhort 
life. 

Among  the  phrafes  by  which  the  ad- 
miration of  the  fcholars  of  his  time  has 
been  recorded  we  find  the  following : — 
'A  prodigy  of  nature,'  'an  almoft  divine 
youth,'  '  an  amazing  genius,'  '  the  nurf- 
ling  alike  of  Mars  and  the  Mufes,'  '  a 
divinely-fent  miracle  of  learning,'  '  a 
wonder  of  wonders,'  '  the  marvel  of  the 


age, 


unica  et  rara  avis  m  terns, 
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miracle  ot  mankind/^  After  making 
allowance  for  the  intereft  which  youth- 
ful talent  juftly  infpires,  efpecially  when 
afTociated  with  comelinefs,  manly  vigour, 
and  hereditary  pofition,  there  remains 
quite  enough  to  excite  our  intereft  in 
the  hiftory  and  attainments  of  Crichton. 
As  a  Scotchman  and  a  St.  Andrews 
ftudent,  who  contributed  as  fuch  to 
confer  luftre  abroad  upon  his  country 
and  his  teachers,  we  have  reafon  to  be 
proud  of  him  ;  and  we  cannot  but  feel 
an  intereft  in  inveftigating  the  records 
of  his  meteor-like  career,  and  difproving 
the  arguments  by  which  the  vanity  of 
his  claims  to  celebrity  has  been  main- 
tained by  a  few  of  his  more  recent 
biographers. 

The  firft  documentary  evidence   re- 


Contempor- 
ary judgment 
of  him. 


^  The  authorities  for  thefe  epithets  are  Boccalini, 
Aldus  Manutius,  Jofeph  Scaliger,  John  Johnfton, 
David  Buchanan,  Imperialis,  and  an  anonymous  con- 
temporary paper  in  Italian,  printed  at  Venice. 


io8        c()e  anmiraftle  Cticfiton, 


At  St.  Salva- 
torV 


fpedting  the  future  prodigy  is  found  in 
the  venerable  original  records  of  the 
Univerfity  of  St.  Andrews.  In  a  manu- 
fcript  volume  containing  the  graduation 
lifts  and  other  proceedings  of  the  rectors 
of  the  Univerfity,  commencing  with  the 
early  date  of  1413,  and  continued  with 
little  intermiffion  to  our  own  time, 
James  Crichton*s  name  appears  firft 
as  Bachelor  of  Arts  of  St.  Salvator's  Col- 
lege on  the  20th  March  1573-4.  He 
was  then  between  thirteen  and  fourteen 
years  of  age,  and  muft  have  entered 
College  probably  in  1570,  at  the  early 
age  of  ten.  Perhaps  there  is  nothing 
in  this  to  indicate  very  extraordinary 
proficiency,  fuch  juvenile  ftudents  hav- 
ing been  not  unknown  at  that  period  : 
but  on  taking  his  Mafter's  degree  in 
1575,  we  find  him  third  on  the  lift  of 
that  year,  which  was  probably  arranged 
in  order  of  merit.  This  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  fa6t  that  the  names  are 
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His  fellow- 

ftudents 
there. 


divided  into  three  clafl'es — '  firft  circle/ 
'  fecond  circle,'  and  thofe  '  without  the 
circles,'  correfponding  clofely  to  the 
prefent  ufage  of  the  Englifli  Univerfities. 
The  names  (landing  above  Crichton's 
are  thofe  of  David  Monypenny  and 
John  Hall.  They  are  not,  therefore, 
arranged  alphabetically  ;  and  it  is  fair  to 
prefume  that  Crichton  w^as  one  of  the 
youngeft,  if  not  the  youngeft,  on  the  lift. 
Monypenny  and  at  leaft  two  others 
on  the  lift — Merche  and  Andrew 
Duncan — became  profeflbrs  or  regents 
at  St.  Andrews,  and  another,  Patrick 
Simpson,  became  known  as  an  hiftorian 
of  the  Chriftian  Church.  In  a  family 
paper  difcovered  in  Lord  Airlie's 
charter-cheft  by  Mr.  Stuart,  fecre- 
tary  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
Scotland,  we  find,  under  the  date  of 
20th  June  1575,  the  only  known  figna- 
ture  of  the  Admirable  Crichton, 
which  further  indicates  his  recent  laurea- 


no 
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tion  by  the  prefix  of  Magijler.  It  is  in 
a  careful,  good  hand  ;  and  he  fpells  his 
name  Creichtone. 

St.  Andrews  had  at  this  period  a 
very  high  reputation  as  a  feat  of  learn- 
ing, and  for  the  efficiency  of  its  teachers. 
Crichton  was  not  indeed  fortunate 
enough  to  ftudy  there  under  George 
Buchanan  (though  he  did  fo  after- 
wards) ;  but  there  were  others  among 
the  regents  who,  though  now  nearly  or 
quite  forgotten,  had  at  the  time  what 
may  juftly  be  called  a  European  reputa- 
tion. It  is  curious  to  have  to  look  for 
thefe  details  in  the  pages  of  Aldus 
Manutius,    the    eminent    printer    and 

,,   .        ,      claffical  fcholar  of  Venice,  and  there  to 

Venice  and  ,   ,- 

St.  Andrews,    find  embalmed  the  memory  and  fame  or 

St.  Andrews  worthies,  which  have  barely 

furvived  in  the  more  niggard  chronicles 
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of  Crichton's  countrymen.  Under  his 
latinifed  name  oi Rhetorfortis  we  difcover 
John  Rutherford,  the  Provoft  of  St. 
Salvator's  College,  the  travelling  com- 
panion of  Buchanan,  and  well  known 
on  the  Continent.  He  was  efteemed 
the  ableft  teacher  of  the  fcholaftic  philo- 
fophy  in  Scotland.  The  names  of 
Robertson  and  Hepburn,  though  hardly 
known  now,  had  then  reached  Italy. 

A  part  of  the  years  1575-77  was  pafTed 
(we  have  every  reafon  to  believe)  at 
Stirling,  under  the  fuperintendence  of 
George  Buchanan,  who  had  been 
withdrawn  from  St.  Andrews  the  very 
year  that  Crichton  entered  College,  to 
undertake  the  young  king's  (James  vi.) 
education.  Several  youths  were  intro- 
duced to  the  palace  as  companions  and 
fellow-ftudents.  Thefe  were  moftly 
connedted  with  the  Mar  family,  in 
confequence  of  the  old  Countefs  of 
Mar   being  intruded  with   the  charge 


Under 
George 
Buchanan. 
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A  poflibly 

political 

miflion. 


of  the  royal  perfon.  Crichton's  family 
had  for  generations  before  been  con- 
nected with  that  of  the  Erskines,  and 
therefore  the  feledlion  was  natural,  inde- 
pendently of  young  Crichton's  known 
abilities  and  the  political  influence  of 
his  father. 

The  next  ftage  of  Crichton's  hiftory 
is  rather  more  obfcure.  Either  in  the 
year  1578,  or  towards  the  clofe  of  the 
preceding  one,  he  went  to  France,  where 
he  fpent  two  years,  partly  in  ftudy  and 
partly  in  following  the  profeflion  of  arms. 
It  might  not  be  neceflary  to  look  for  any 
fpecial  caufe  which  fhould  have  deter- 
mined his  refidence  on  the  Continent. 
The  practice  was  then  by  far  too  ufual, 
both  amongft  young  men  of  family  and 
profefled  ftudents,  to  require  explana- 
tion. But  his  journey  does  not  feem  to 
have  been  one  undertaken  merely  for 
pleafure  or  improvement.  The  troubled 
political  ftate  of  Scotland  at  this  time 
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influenced  the  fortunes  of  every  one  of 
any  eminence.  The  reception  or  other- 
wife  of  the  Reformed  doctrines,  though 
with  many  a  matter  of  confcience,  was 
with  perhaps  ftill  more  a  queftion  of 
intereft  and  expediency.  Among  thefe 
laft  hiftory  feems  to  have  aflbciated  the 
name  of  Robert  Crichton,  our 
ftudent's  father.  Menaced  with  the 
lofs  of  place  and  property,  he  attached 
himfelf  to  the  popular  and  Proteftant 
party,  a  ftep  which  he  appears  to  have 
regretted  too  late.  But  his  fon  James 
retained  his  faith  and  loyalty  amidft 
'  domeftic  feuds  and  paternal  remon- 
ftrances,'  which  appear  to  have  em- 
bittered his  life  at  home,  and  no  doubt 
precipitated,  if  they  did  not  caufe,  his 
expatriation.^ 

1  The  invaluable  teftimony  of  Aldus  is  again  the 
chief  authority  for  this  piece  of  domeftic  hiftory. 
Enumerating  the  caufes  of  Crichton 's  expatriation,  he 
expreflly  fays,  '  ob  Catholici  fidei  ardorem.' 

H 


Fath< 


and  Son. 
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Paris  was  his  earlieft  refort.  Crich- 
TON  for  the  firft  time  lived  in  a  capital ; 
and  there,  no  doubt,  cultivated  thofe 
manly  accomplifhments  for  vi^hich  the 
French  have  always  been  renowned. 
We  now  begin  to  hear  of  the  extra- 
ordinary beauty  of  his  perfon,  his  feats 
of  grace  and  ftrength  ;  of  his  fwordfman- 
fhip,  leaping,  riding,  and  dancing.  From 
the  teftimony  of  writers  nearly  or  quite 
his  contemporaries,  it  is  impoffible  to 
doubt  that  to  an  intelledt  and  memory 
of  aftonifliing  quicknefs  and  retentive- 
nefs  he  added  an  exterior  which  befpoke 
the  intereft  of  all  into  whofe  fociety 
he  came.  Animated  alike  by  youthful 
ardour  and  religious  zeal,  he  took  part 
in  the  war  then  waged  by  Henry  iii. 
of  France  againft  the  Huguenots.  A 
youth  who  could  alternate  military 
fervice  with  not  lefs  arduous  intelle6lual 
contentions  on  every  fubjedt  to  which 
the  learning  of  the  time  extended,  and 
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who  alfo  difplayed  himfelf  at  the  tourna- 
ment and  in  the  ball-room  with  every 
advantage  which  figure  and  graceful- 
nefs  could  command,  was  likely  to 
become  the  idol  of  one  fex  and  the 
wonder  or  envy  of  the  other.  To  this 
— the  French — period  of  his  life  may 
probably  be  due  the  epithet  which 
for  nearly  three  centuries  has  been 
aflbciated  with  his  name  —  that  of 
'  admirable '  Crichton,  a  phrafe  ap- 
parently rather  of  French  than  Englifh 
origin. 

Crichton  left  France  in  1579  °^ 
1 580,  after  two  years'  refidence.  Demp- 
ster fays  that  he  went  firft  to  Genoa 
upon  a  fpecial  invitation  and  the  promife 
of  a  falary.  This  report  is  confirmed 
by  the  exiftence  of  an  extremely  rare 
tradt  (mentioned,  fo  far  as  I  know,  only 
by  the  accurate  bibliographer,  Bur- 
net), being  an  oration  delivered  by 
Crichton  before  the  Genoefe  Senate. 


He  goes  to 
Italy. 
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At  Venice. 


Aldus 
Manutius 


It  was  printed  at  Milan  in  1579,  and 
thus  feems  to  fupply  one  link  in  his 
hiftory.  Some  of  his  biographers 
maintain  that  he  went  from  Genoa  to 
Rome,  whence,  after  a  charadteriftic 
difplay  of  erudition  before  the  Pope  and 
cardinals,  he  was  driven  away  by  one  of 
thofe  fatirical  pafquinades  for  which  the 
capital  of  Italy  has  always  been  cele- 
brated. Be  this  as  it  may,  we  find 
Crichton  at  Venice  in  Auguft  1580, 
when  he  was  exadly  twenty  years  of 
age ;  and  to  this  fortunate  vifit  we  owe 
mofl  of  the  authentic  information  which 
has  been  preferved  refpedting  this  won- 
derful young  man. 

Crichton's  fame  had  no  doubt  long 
before  this  reached  Venice.  It  was 
then  one  of  the  moft  literary  towns  in 
Europe,  the  feat  of  the  Aldine  prefs, 
and  in  clofe  proximity  to  the  great 
Univerfity  of  Padua.  When  therefore 
Crichton  heralded   his  arrival  by  ad- 
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drefling  a  poetical  epiftle  to  Aldus 
Manutius,  in  which  he  befpoke  his 
friendly  offices,  he  was  not  making 
himfelf  known  for  the  firft  time  to  an 
entire  ftranger,  but  claimed  the  recogni- 
tion due  to  his  pofition  in  the  common- 
wealth of  letters,  and  to  the  almoft 
fraternal  bond  by  which  the  graduates 
of  all  European  Univerfities  were  then 
united  in  a  general  fellowfhip,  to  which 
the  common  medium  of  the  Latin 
language  not  a  little  contributed. 

Arrived  at  Venice,  he  found  that  he 
had  not  mifcounted  on  Aldus's  pro- 
tedtion.  It  was  to  Aldus  the  moft 
natural  thing  in  the  world  that  a  literary 
foreigner — and,  from  what  has  been 
faid,  efpecially  if  he  were  a  Scotchman — 
fhould  prefent  himfelf  as  a  candidate  for  and  his 
the  ,higheft  honours  in  fcholaftic  and  good  ofEcts. 
theological  learning.  He  received 
Crichton  with  an  enthufiafm  which 
was  unabated  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
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latter,  and  even  after  its  unfortunate 
clofe.  Aldus  was  then  publifhing  in 
fucceflive  volumes  his  folio  edition  of 
Cicero,  and  at  the  time  of  Crichton's 
advent  to  Venice  he  had  not  inappro- 
priately arrived  at  the  Paradoxes  of  the 
Roman  orator,  which,  as  was  then 
cuftomary,  he  introduced  to  the  world 
with  a  glowing  dedication  to  the  newly- 
arrived  prodigy.  From  this  moft 
curious  and  certainly  authentic  docu- 
ment we  learn  that  Crichton  had 
been  publicly  introduced  to  the  Doge 
and  Senate,  before  whom  he  fuftained 
his  reputation  by  a  brilliant  difcourfe  j — 
that  he  afterwards  difputed  on  theology, 
philofophy,  and  mathematics  before  a 
large  concourfe  of  learned  men  ; — that 
he  did  the  like  at  Padua,  the  feat  of  a 
renowned  Univerfity,  commencing  with 
an  extempore  poem  in  praifeof  the  city; 
then  engaged  in  difputation  with  the 
moft  learned  doctors  and  ftudents  of  the 
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place,  expofing  the  errors  of  Ariftotle 
and  his  commentators,^  and  finally, 
after  a  conteft  of  fix  hours'  duration, 
concluded  with  an  ornate  difcourfe  in 
praife  of  Ignorance,  a  theme  prefcribed 
to  him  on  the  fpot.  Returned  to 
Venice,  he  underwent  a  three  days' 
conteft  of  a  fimilar  kind  at  Whitfuntide 
in  the  Church  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul, 
on  which  occafion  he  put  forth  a  pro- 
gramme or  challenge,  a  curiofity  of  the 
age,  which  Aldus  has  preferved.  The 
fuccefs  and  admiration  which  attended 
thefe  difplays  of  erudition  and  talent 
Aldus  ftates  to  have  been  unbounded  ; 
and  it  is  to  be  recollected  that,  as  he 
expreflly  informs  us,  he  was  himfelf  a 
fpedlator. 

A     contemporary    advertifement    or 

'  This  is  the  more  noticeable  becaufe  Crichton's 
education  tended  to  imprefs  the  notion  of  Aristotle's 
infallibility.  *  Abfurdum  eft  dicere  errafle  Aristote- 
LEM  '  was  an  axiom  then  unoppofed  at  St.  Andrews, 
as  Dr.  M'Crie,  in  his  Life  of  Melville^  has  obferved. 


His 'chal- 
lenge' 
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An  old 
broadfide. 


broadfide,  printed  at  Venice  in  1580, 
and  referring  to  the  Admirable  Crich- 
TON,  has  been  preferved  to  our  time  by 
the  accident  of  being  bound  up  along 
with  an  Italian  work  of  the  period.  It 
confirms  the  teftimony  of  Aldus  (if 
indeed  it  was  not  drawn  up  by  him), 
both  as  to  Crichton's  perfonal  at- 
tra£tions  and  accomplifhments,  and  as 
to  his  wonderful  powers  of  memory  and 
diale£tic  readinefs.  It  contains  particu- 
lars of  his  early  life  which  could  only 
have  been  obtained  from  himfelf,  and 
efpecially  fixes  the  day  of  his  birth,  for 
which  we  have  no  other  authority.  It 
further  fpecifies  the  languages  with 
which  he  claimed  to  be  acquainted,  ten 
in  number — viz,  Latin,  Italian,  Greek, 
Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Spanifh,  PVench, 
Flemifti,  Englifh,  and  German.  He 
further  profefTed  to  know,  not  merely  the 
entire  writings  of  Aristotle  and  his 
commentators,  but  all    that   had    been 
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written  by  the  two  learned  do6lors,  St. 
Thomas  and  Duns  Scotus,  and  their 
followers,  and  was  ready  to  take  either 
fide  in  any  controverfy  thence  arifing. 

This  may  give  a  fufficient  idea  of  the 
claims  to  univerfal  knowledge  of  which 
Crichton  was  not  backward  in  main- 
taining. But,  if  his  contemporaries 
may  be  believed,  although  he  excited 
the  envy  and  detraction  of  fome,  there 
was  a  charm  in  his  manner  which  de- 
lighted every  impartial  hearer. 

From  Padua  and  Venice  Crichton 
proceeded  to  Mantua ;  but  there  is 
little  authentic  preferved  refpe6ting  his 
refidence  there  (for  the  fables  of  Sir 
Thomas  Urquhart  are  of  no  value), 
fave  the  circumftance  which  led  to  his 
premature  death,  or  rather  murder. 
Thefe,  though  they  have  been  contro- 
verted, are  in  general  ftated  with  fuffi- 
cient unanimity  by  thofe  who  lived 
neareft  his  time,  to  imprefs  us  with  the 
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At  Mantua. 


His  death. 


convi6lion  of  their  fubftantial  truth.  He 
had  been  engaged  by  the  Duke  of 
Mantua  as  tutor  to  his  fon,  Vin- 
CENzo  Di  GoNZAGA,  a  youth  of  ability 
(fubfequently  the  patron  of  Tasso),  but 
of  violent  paflions.  Somehow  Crich- 
TON  came  in  contadt  in  a  midnight 
brawl  with  the  young  nobleman  and 
fome  companions  in  difguife.  The 
Scotchman,  with  his  acknowledged  fkill 
in  fence,  eafily  overcame  his  antagonifts, 
and  having  Vincenzo  under  him,  dif- 
covered  him  to  be  his  pupil.  Though 
he  had  difarmed  him  in  felf-defence,  he 
exprefled  his  concern,  and  on  one  knee 
prefented  his  fword  to  the  prince,  who, 
in  a  daftardly  manner,  revenged  himfelf 
by  running  it  through  his  body. 

Thus,  as  is  believed,  on  the  3d  July 
1582,  perifhed  James  Crichton,  when 
barely  twenty-two  years  of  age.  He 
left  behind  him  a  reputation  which  has 
palTed  into  a  proverb.     But  he  was  alfo 
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fmcerely  mourned  by  his  friend  Aldus 
Manutius,  and  probably  by  many  more, 
the  witnefTes  of  his  brilliant  talents,  rare 
accomplifhments,  and  engaging  manners. 
Aldus  gave  expreflion  to  his  grief  in 
affecting  terms,  in  a  dedication  to  his 
memory  of  Cicero's  work,  De  Univer- 
fitate^  though  it  was  written  more  than 
a  year  after  Crichton's  deceafe.  '  Who 
is  there  who  did  not  admire  you,  living, 
or  who  does  not  mourn  you,  dead  ? 
For  myfelf,  I  received  from  you,  whilft 
alive,  the  greateft  benefit ;  being  dead, 
my  grief  is  beyond  bounds.  Hadft  thou 
but  lived,  Crichton  !  hadft  thou  but 
lived ! — Oh  that  the  birthplace  of  Virgil 
had  never  feen  thee  !  ' 

Perhaps,  of  all  the  teftimonies  to  the 
reality  of  Crichton's  diftindion  as  a 
fcholar,  there  is  none  more  convincing 
than  the  brief  and  even  farcaftic  evi- 
dence of  Joseph  Scaliger,  a  man 
little  prone  to  exaggerate  merit.      He 
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records  his  knowledge  of  twelve  (not 
only  ten  ^)  languages,  his  difputations  de 
omni  fctbilt^  and  his  powers  of  poetic 
improvifation.  '  He  was/  he  adds,  '  a 
prodigy  of  genius.'  If  he  qualifies  this 
praife  by  iniinuating  that  he  had  '  fome- 
thing  of  the  coxcomb  about  him,'  and 
was  more  worthy  of  admiration  than 
efteem,  we  may  recolle6l  that  Scaliger 
had  never  feen  him,  whilft  Aldus,  who 
fays  juft  the  contrary,  knew  him  in- 
timately. Scaliger's  teftimony  to 
Crichton's  inteUigence  and  erudition 
is  rendered  more  reliable  by  the  qualifi- 
cations under  which  it  is  given. 

To  us  it  appears  that  the  fuccefs  of 
Crichton  fcarcely  forms  an  objedl  of 
emulation.  The  folidity  and  ufefulnefs 
of  his  attainments  would  have  been 
vaftly  enhanced  by  the  concentration  of 

^  The  two  languages  omitted  in  the  lift  formerly 
given  are  (as  we  learn  from  another  fource)  Arabic  and 
Sclavonian. 
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his  efforts.  Had  he  employed  even  his 
(hort  life  in  the  cultivation  of  one  or  a 
few  languages  or  fciences,  he  might 
have  permanently  benefited  mankind 
and  promoted  the  caufe  of  literature  and 
religion.  Inftead  of  this,  the  relics  of 
his  fcholaftic  triumphs  are  departed, 
and  his  poetical  fragments  can  be  re- 
garded as  little  more  than  bare  curiofities. 
But  if  he  diflipated  the  uncommon 
powers  with  which  he  was  gifted  by 
difFufing  them  over  the  whole  field  of 
learning  of  his  day,  and  afpiring  befides 
to  the  character  of  an  accomplifhed 
knight  and  a  gay  foldier,  how  much 
more  fatal  would  be  any  attempt  to 
afTume  the  character  of  a  univerfal 
fcholar  in  our  own  time  !  The  refult 
would  be,  as  a  matter  almoft  of  cer- 
tainty, a  ridiculous  failure.  Though 
the  courfe  of  a  liberal  education  pro- 
pofes  to  give  a  man  fome  acquaintance 
with  the  chief  branches  of  learning,  it 
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and  indeed 
not  even 


is  not  to  be  expe6led  or  defired  that  he 
fhould  aim  at  being  a  proficient  or  a 
teacher  in  all  of  them.  A  retentive 
memory  like  Crichton's  ftill  gives 
opportunities  of  fhowing  verfatility  of 
talent,  and  is  highly  appreciated  by  the 
unlearned,  and  in  exceptional  cafes  it 
is  even  a  fubjedt  of  juft  admiration : 
but  in  moft  inftances  the  towering 
edifice  of  learning  w^hich  offers  fo  great 
a  fhow  is  almoft  as  loofely  conftrudted 
as  a  child's  houfe  of  cards.  It  fills  a 
large  fpace  to  the  eye,  but  it  w^ants  con- 
nedlion,  method,  and  folidity.  Far 
better  is  it  for  the  ftudent,  however 
highly  gifted,  to  fele^t  a  limited  arena 
for  his  aitivities,  and  in  fome  one  depart- 
ment of  philological,  or  of  abftra^t,  or 
of  natural  fcience,  to  earn  for  himfelfa 
reputation  by  which  his  contemporaries 
may  be  benefited,  and  whereby  he  may 
deferve  a  grateful  remembrance  here- 
after,   than    to   rifk,    againft   enormous 
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chances  of  failure,  his  whole  intelle6lual 
refources  in  the  vain  endeavour  to 
aftonifh  mankind  in  the  character  of  an 
Univerfal  Genius ! 

James  D.  Forbes. 


much  to  be 
defired. 


'  Crichtonus 
Admirabilis,^ 

NDER  the  fhadow  of  the  mafly 
tower, 
Where    the    great    bells     fwing 
flowly  to  and  fro, 
This  is  the  hoftel  quaint,  where,  long  ago, 
The   Scottifli  fcholar  fought  for  Learning's 

dower. 
As  for  hid  treafure,  many  a  midnight  hour; 
And   pafled  from    hence,  with  young  heart 

all  aglow, 
Crowned   with    the    crowns  of    thofe    that 

love  and  know. 
To   drink    Life's   wine,    and    pluck    Life's 
faireft  flower. 


'  Cricfjtonus  aDmiratJilis/      ^  29 

.    .    .    Years  pafs.   .    .   .     What  then  ?     A 

moonlit  Mantuan  ftreet — 
And   one   that   faunters    homeward,  lute   in 

hand — 
An    archway  dark,  where  three  in  waiting 

ftand— 
A  flafh  of  rapier-blades — a  mafk  that  flips  : 
And  there  was  filence  while  a  heart  might 

beat. 
And  then  ^Non  to  te!  '  from  dying  lips.  .   .   . 

A,  W. 

29/3/87. 


ADMONITION. 


TAKE   it  not  amifs  that  I  am 
flow 
To  praife,  and  rude  and    hafty 
in  thy  blame  ; 
Or  if  on  my  embittered  tongue  there  grow 
Some  hard  addition  to  thy  gentle  name. 


The  languid   ftream   floWvS  noifelefs   by  the 
rock ; 
The  torrent  frets  againfl:  each  petty  ftone ; 
And   when    the   winds   are   wildeft  in   their 
fliock, 
Each    unfeen    flaw   laments   with    hollow 
moan. 
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So  my  heart's  ftream,  that  will  not  ceafe 
from  thee. 

Is  ruffled  by  thy  faults,  and  murmurs  high ; 
So  my  rafti  fpirit,  that  had  dream'd  thee  free. 

Vents  difappointment  in  a.  boding  figh. 

O  think   not   on    my   words,   but   on   their 

caufe  ; 
So  (hall  you  find  them  richer  than  applaufe. 

L.  C. 


Alexander  Stuart^ 


ARCHBISHOP    OF    ST.    ANDREWS. 


The  Scottiih 
pupil  of 
Erafmus. 


F  all  the  names  in  ancient 
Scottifh  ecclefiaftical  hif- 
tory  there  is  none  which 
has  a  more  tragic  intereft 
than  that  of  the  young  Alexander 
Stuart,  who  was  raifed  to  the  Arch- 
bifhopric  of  St.  Andrews  at  the  early 
age  of  eighteen,  by  his  father,  King 
James  iv.  He  was  the  pupil  of  Eras- 
mus, and  that  great  man  has  left  on 
record  his  profound  admiration  of  the 
Scottifh  youth,  who  had  been  his  com- 
panion and   fcholar   in    the   ftately  old 
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Italian  city  of  Siena.  Tall,  dignified, 
graceful,  with  no  blemifh  except  the 
fhortnefs  of  fight  which  he  ftiared  in 
common  with  many  modern  ftudentsj 
of  gentle  manners,  playful  humour,  but 
keen  as  a  hound  in  purfuit  of  knowledge, 
in  hiftory,  theology,  law, — above  all  in 
the  new  Greek  learning ;  an  accom- 
pliftied  mufician,  a  delightful  talker, 
high-fpirited  and  high-minded  without 
haughtinefs,  religious  without  a  particle 
of  fuperftition  ;  born  to  command,  yet 
born  alfo  to  conciliate — fuch,  accord- 
ing to  Erasmus,  was  the  future  Primate 
of  Scotland.  Already  the  Univerfity 
of  St.  Andrews  had  felt  the  ftimulus 
of  his  youthful  energy  j  already  the 
enlightened  fpirits  of  the  North  were 
beginning  to  breathe  freely  in  the  atmo- 
fphere  in  which  he  had  himfelf  been 
nourifhed.  Had  that  young  ftudent  of 
St.  Andrews  (for  fo,  although  Arch- 
bifhop,   we    may   ftill    call    him) — had 
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and  joined 
himfelf  the 
new  and  the 

old- 


he  lived  to  fulfil  this  wonderful  promife 
— had  he,  with  thefe  rare  gifts  and  rare 
opportunities,  been  fpared  to  meet  the 
impending  crifis  of  the  coming  genera- 
tion, inftead  of  the  worldly,  intriguing, 
and  profligate  Beaton — had  he  been 
here  enthroned  in  this  venerable  See, 
with  the  fpirit  of  our  own  Colet  in  a 
higher  poft,  the  afpirations  of  our  own 
More  without  his  difficulties,  ready  to 
prepare  the  way  for  the  firft  fhock  of 
the  Reformation — what  a  chance  for 
the  ancient  Church  of  this  country ! 
what  an  occafion  of  combining  the  beft 
parts  of  the  old  with  the  beft  parts  of 
the  new !  what  a  call,  if  indeed  its 
doom  had  not  been  already  fixed,  to 
purify  that  corrupt  Epifcopacy  !  what 
a  hope,  if  moderation  in  thofe  times 
had  been  poffible,  of  reftraining  the 
violence  of  iconoclaft  readlion  !  But, 
alas  !  he  was  flain  by  his  father's  fide 
on  the  field  of  Flodden.     Of  all  '  the 
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flowers  of  the  foreft  '  that  were  there 
'  wede  away,'  furely  none  was  more 
lovely,  more  precious  than  this  young 
Marcellus  of  the  Scottifh  Church,  If 
he  fell  under  the  memorable  charge  of 
my  namefake  on  that  fatal  day,  may  he 
accept  thus  late  the  lament  which  a 
kinfman  of  his  foe  would  fain  pour  over 
his  untimely  bier! 

Dean  Stanley. 


but  it  was 
not  to  be ! 


Patrick  Hamilton. 


His 
parentage. 


lATRICK  HAMILTON 
was  the  firft  to  fall  a  martyr 
at  the  commencement  in 
earneft  of  that  ftruggle 
which  ended  in  the  Reformation.  His 
is  the  firft  name  remembered  by  Knox 
in  his  hiftory  of  that  event.  It  is  alfo 
the  firft  infcribed  upon  the  obelifk  which 
ftands  by  St.  Andrews  Bay,  commemo- 
rating five  brave  men  who  in  thofe 
years  and  in  that  city  '  periftied  by  fire ' 
for  their  adhefion  to  Proteftant  prin- 
ciples. 

He  had  the  advantage  of  an  anceftry 
both  noble  and  gifted.  His  father,  Sir 
Patrick  Hamilton  of  Kincavel,  was 
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a  knight  fo  famous  that  his  exploits  have 
been  celebrated  by  no  lefs  than  three 
chroniclers  of  as  many  countries  j  and 
his  mother,  Catherine  Stewart,  was 
a  granddaughter  of  our  Scottifli  king, 
James  ii. 

When  only  a  boy,  but  already,  accord- 
ing to  the  eafy  fafhion  of  the  time, 
Abbot  of  Feme,  he  went  abroad  to 
ftudy  at  Louvain,  and  likewife  at  Paris, 
where  Scotchmen  then  poflefled  a  Col- 
lege of  their  own,  founded  with  their  own 
money  about  the  time  of  Robert  the 
Bruce.  In  1523,  when  eighteen  years 
of  age,  he  came  home  a  Mafterof  Arts, 
to  enter  the  Univerfity  of  St.  Andrews, 
and  to  take  up  his  refidence  in  that 
centre  of  Scotland's  ecclefiaftical  life. 
What  kind  of  man  he  was,  we  learn 
chiefly  from  his  friend  and  fellow-canon, 
Alexander  Alane,  who  loved  him 
and  cherifhed  his  memory,  and  fre- 
quently takes  occafion  to  fpeak  of  him 
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in  the  courfe  of  his  expofitory  works. 
In  character  he  was  honeft  and  earnefl: 
Although  an  abbot,  he  loathed  the  gown 
and  cowl  that  covered  fo  many  a  lewd 
hypocrite  of  a  monk,  and  refufed  to 
wear  them.  He  was  learned,  the  New 
Teftament  and  Plato  being  his  chief 
reading.  His  cherifhed  copy  of  the 
Gofpels  he  yielded  on  his  way  to  the 
ftake  into  the  hands  of  a  friend.  He 
was  a  true  Chriftian  in  fpirit.  '  We 
have  a  good  and  gentle  Lord,'  were  his 
own  words ;  '  let  us  follow  His  fteps.' 
He  was  a  man  of  tafte  and  culture,  mufic 
being  the  art  in  which  he  excelled  ;  and 
we  have  the  interefting  fait  recorded 
that  on  one  occafion  the  Cathedral 
Church  of  St.  Andrews  echoed  to  a 
choral  fervice  of  which  he  was  the 
compofer,  and  which  he  himfelf  con- 
du6ted  in  the  character  of  precentor. 

T.  P.  Johnston^ 
Mini  ft  er  ofCarnbee, 


His  gentle 
fpirit. 
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Hamilton  {loquitur).'^     Hard  !  yet  all  men  die  once  ; 

fome  time  it  comes ; 
A  few  fhort  clock-ticks  more  or  lefs — what's  that  ? 
Nothing  !  but  it  is  much  that  we  keep  true 
In  duty's  orbit,  fufFering  no  mere  breath 
Of  fear  to  blow  us  from  it  where  we  wander 
In  dismal  outer  fpaces,  grieving  God, 
While  demons  fneer,  'Another  foul  has  loft 
The  purpofe  and  the  glory  of  his  life,' 
To  buy  the  refpite  of  fome  coward  years 
With  everlafting  failure  and  contempt ! 
Archbifhop,2  look,  where  through  the  pane  a  ftar 
Shines  in  a  rift  of  heaven:  yon  murky  cloud 
Comes  driving  as  to  fweep  it  from  night's  face  ; 
Now  the  blaft  bellows,  and  the  air 's  embroiled  ; 
But  wait,  wait — fee,  is  it  not  fhining  ftill, 
With  age-long  calm  ?     It  is  a  fteadfaft  foul 
That  is  not  harmed,  let  earth  do  all  its  worft. 
And  triumphs  when  the  fhort  blaft  over-blows. 

^  From  Patrick  Hamilton :  a  Tragedy  of  the  Reformation  in  Scot- 
land, 1528.     By  T.  P,  Johnfton.     Blackwood,  1882. 
"  To  Cardinal  Beaton. 
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ST.  ANDREWS. 


A  pifture. 
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I  ANY  years  ago,  when  I  was 
firft  ftudying  the  hiflory 
of  the  Reformation  in 
Scotland,  I  read  a  ftory 
of  a  flave  in  a  French  galley  who 
was  one  morning  bending  wearily  over 
his  oar.  The  day  was  breaking,  and, 
rifing  out  of  the  grey  waters,  a  line 
of  cliffs  was  vifible,  and  the  white 
houfes  of  a  town,  and  a  church  tower. 
The  rower  was  a  man  unufed  to  fuch 
fervice,  worn  with  toil  and   watching, 
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and  likely,  it  was  thought,  to  die. 
A  companion  touched  him,  pointed 
to  the  fhore,  and  afked  him  if  he 
knew  it. 

'  Yes,'  he  anfwered,  '  I  know  it 
well.  I  fee  the  fteeple  of  that  place 
where  God  opened  my  mouth  in  public 
to  His  glory  j  and  I  know,  how  weak 
foever  I  now  appear,  I  fhall  not  depart 
out  of  this  life  till  my  tongue  glorify 
His  name  in  the  fame  place.' 

.  .  .  That  town  was  St.  Andrews, 
that  galley- flave  was  John  Knox  j  and 
we  know  that  he  came  back  and  did 
'  glorify  God '  in  this  place  and  others 
to  fome  purpofe. 

J.  A.  Froude. 


I  fliall  not 
die,  but  live. 


JOHN    KNOX, 

a  Galley  Slave,  off  St.  Andrews, 

lAINT  unto  death,  but  fwaying  to  and 
fro, 
In  chains  the  captive  laboured  at  the 
oar, 
Till,  when  the  fea  grew  wan,  one  cried,  '  The 

fliore  ! ' 
And  lit  by  tempeft  gleam  of  morning,  lo 
St.  Andrews  cliffs  ftood  out  as  white  as  fnow, 
Then  died  to  dark  above  the  breakers'  roar. 
Hath  any  feen  the  tall  fea-towers  before  ? 
By'r  Lady,  who  of  yonder  town  can  know  ? 
Outfpake  the  prifoner,  '  Well  I  know  the  place ; 
This  is  God's  fign  that  I  fhall  live,  not  die  : 
Beneath  yon  towers  He  gave  me  fpeech  and  grace, 
There  God  again  this  mouth  fhall  glorify.' 
The  fierce  ftorm-fpirit  leapt  into  his  face. 
And  through  the  ftorm  the  Lord  of  Life  went  by. 

H.   D.  Rawnsley. 


S^g^e^^^l^ 


From 

Dr.  S.JOHNSON'S 

'  JOURNEY 

To  the 

WESTERN  isles; 

(I773-) 
ST.  ANDREWS. 

IN  the  morning  we  rofe  to 
perambulate  a  city,  which 
only  hiftory  ftiows  to  have 
once  flourifhed,  and  fur- 
veyed  the  ruins  of  ancient  magnificence, 
of  which  even  the  ruins  cannot  long 
be  vifible,    unlefs   fome   care  be  taken 


Quod  genus 
hoc  homi- 
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quaeve  hunc 
tarn  Barbara 
morem  per- 
mittit  patria? 


to  preferve  them;  and  where  is  the 
pleafure  of  preferving  fuch  mournful 
memorials  ?  They  have  been  till  very 
lately  fo  much  negledted  that  every  man 
carried  away  the  ftones  who  fancied  that 
he  wanted  them. 

The  city  of  St.  Andrews^  when  it 
had  loft  its  archiepifcopal  pre-eminence, 
gradually  decayed  :  one  of  its  ftreets  is 
now  loft;  and  in  thofe  that  remain, 
there  is  the  filence  and  folitude  of  in- 
active indigence  and  gloomy  depopula- 
tion. .  .  . 

The  Univerfity,  within  a  few  years, 
confifted  of  three  colleges,  but  is  now 
reduced  to  two ;  the  College  of  St. 
,  Leonard  being  lately  diflblved  by  the 
fale  of  its  buildings,  and  the  appropria- 
tion of  its  revenues  to  the  profefTors  of 
the  two  others.  The  chapel  of  the 
alienated  college  is  yet  ftanding,  a  fabric 
not  inelegant  of  external  ftrudture  ;  but 
I   was    always,   by   fome   civil    excufe, 
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hindered  from  entering  it.  A  decent 
attempt,  as  I  was  (ince  told,  has  been 
made  to  convert  it  into  a  kind  of  green- 
houfe,  by  planting  its  area  with  fhrubs. 
This  new  method  of  gardening  is  unfuc- 
cefsful ;  the  plants  do  not  hitherto  prof- 
per.  To  what  ufe  it  will  next  be  put, 
I  have  no  pleafure  in  conjecturing.  It 
is  fomething,  that  its  prefent  ftate  is  at 
leaft  not  oftentatioufly  difplayed.  Where 
there  is  yet  fhame,  there  may  in  time 
be  virtue.  .  .  . 

St.  Andrews  feems  to  be  a  place 
eminently  adapted  to  ftudy  and  educa- 
tion, being  fituated  in  a  populous  yet 
a  cheap  country,  and  expofmg  the 
minds  and  manners  of  young  men 
neither  to  the  levity  and  diflblutenefs 
of  a  capital  city,  nor  to  the  grofs  luxury 
of  a  town  of  commerce,  places  naturally 
unpropitious  to  learning ;  in  one  the 
defire  of  knowledge  eafily  gives  way  to 
the  love  of  pleafure,  and  in  the  other  is 


St.  Leonard's 
Chapel. 


The  Unlver- 
fity  well 
fituate 
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and  inexpen- 
five. 


The  Priory 
in  1773- 


in  danger  of  yielding  to  the  love  of 
money. 

The  ftudents  however  are  repre- 
fented  as  at  this  time  not  exceeding  a 
hundred.  Perhaps  it  may  be  fome  ob- 
ftru6tion  to  their  increafe  that  there  is 
no  Epifcopal  chapel  in  the  place.  I  faw^ 
no  reafon  for  imputing  their  paucity  to 
the  prefent  Profeflbrs ;  nor  can  the 
expenfe  of  an  academical  education  be 
very  reafonably  objefted.  A  ftudent  of 
the  higheft  clafs  may  keep  his  annual 
feffion,  or  as  the  Englijh  call  it,  his 
term,  w^hich  lafts  feven  months,  for 
about  fifteen  pounds,  and  one  of  lower 
rank  for  lefs  than  ten ;  in  which  board, 
lodging,  and  inftru6tion  are  all  in- 
cluded. .  .  . 

In  walking  among  the  ruins  of  reli- 
gious buildings,  we  came  to  two  vaults, 
over  which  had  formerly  flood  the  houfe 
of  the  fub-prior.  One  of  the  vaults 
was  inhabited  by  an  old  woman,  who 
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claimed  the  right  of  abode  there,  as  the 
widow  of  a  man  whofe  anceftors  had 
poflefTed  the  fame  gloomy  manfion  for 
no  lefs  than  four  generations.  The 
right,  however  it  began,  was  confidered 
as  eftablifhed  by  legal  prefcription,  and 
the  old  woman  lives  undifturbed.  She 
thinks  however  that  fhe  has  a  claim  to 
fomething  more  than  fufFerance ;  for  as 
her  hufband's  name  was  Bruce,  fhe  is 
allied  to  royalty,  and  told  Mr.  Bofwell,  Fortune'* 
that  when  there  were  perfons  of  quality  Wheel, 
in  the  place,  fhe  was  diftinguifhed  by 
fome  notice ;  that  indeed  fhe  is  now 
negledled,  but  fhe  fpins  a  thread,  has 
the  company  of  a  cat,  and  is  trouble- 
fome  to  nobody.   .   .  . 

Having  now  feen  whatever  this  an- 
cient city  offered  to  our  curiofity,  we 
left  it  with  good  wifhes,  having  reafon 
to  be  highly  pleafed  with  the  attention 
that  was  paid  us.  But  whoever  furveys 
the  world  mufl  fee  many  things  that  give 
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Res  huma- 
nae  fragiles 
caducaeque. 


him  pain.  Thekindnefsof  the  ProfelTors 
did  not  contribute  to  abate  the  uneafy  re- 
membrance of  an  Univerfity  declining,  a 
College  alienated,  and  a  Church  profaned 
and  haftening  to  the  ground.   .   .  . 

St.  Andrews  indeed  has  formerly  fuf- 
fered  more  atrocious  ravages  and  more 
extenfive  deftrucSlion,  but  recent  evils 
afFe£l:  w^ith  greater  force.  We  were 
reconciled  to  the  fight  of  archiepifcopal 
ruins.  The  diftance  of  a  calamity  from 
the  prefent  time  feems  to  preclude  the 
mind  from  conta6l  or  fympathy.  Events 
long  paft  are  barely  known  j  they  are  not 
confidered.  We  read  with  as  little 
emotion  the  violence  of  Knox  and  his 
followers  as  the  irruptions  of  Alaric  and 
the  Goths.  Had  the  Univerfity  been 
deftroyed  two  centuries  ago,  we  fliould 
not  have  regretted  it;  but  to  fee  it 
pining  in  decay,  and  ftruggling  for  life, 
fills  the  mind  with  mournful  images  and 
inefFe6lual  wifhes. 


REMARKS'  ON  THE 
FOREGOING. 

By  the  Rev.  Donald  M'Nicol,  A.M., 
Minifter  of  Lifmore  in  Argyllfhirc. 

London^  1779- 

HIS  is  certainly  fine  language  j 
and  a  proof,  no  doubt,  of 
fine  feelings.  I  heartily 
fympathife  with  his  generous 
diftrefs,  efpecially  as  there  is  no  remedy 
but  ineffeiiual  wijhes.  But  I  muft  tell 
the  good  man  for  his  comfort,  that  the 
matter  is  not  quite  fo  bad  as  his  too  lively 
imagination  reprefents  it;  and  that  the 
mournful  images  w^hich  fill  his  mind  are 
the  mere  vagaries  of  a  diftempered  fancy. 
His  readers,  therefore,  need  not  be  too 


*  National 
repugnan- 
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*  He  ftops  a 
metaphor 
like  a  fus^ 
pefted  per- 
fon/ 


deeply  imprefTed  with  the  calamities  he 
fpeaks  of,  as  it  is  not  the  firft  time,  I 
am  told,  that  the  Do6tor  has  amufed 
the  Public  with  a  Falfe  Alarm. 

But  to  follow  our  traveller  a  little 
more  clofely  on  this  fubjedt.  What  he 
calls  an  Unlverftty  declining  muft  cer- 
tainly refer  to  the  College  of.  St.  Leon- 
ard, for  I  have  mentioned  a  little  above 
that  the  College  of  St.  Salvator  had 
undergone  a  thorough  repair  within 
thefe  laft  twenty  years.  As  this,  then, 
is  what  ought  in  propriety  to  be  now 
called  the  Univerfity,  the  other  being 
diflblved,  and  as  he  acknowledges  the 
abilities  of  the  Profeflbrs,  the  moft  par- 
tial, I  think,  muft  fee  the  folly  as  well 
as  the  falfehood  of  this  afTertion.  But 
had  thofe  walls,  which  he  defcribes  as 
pining  in  decay^  and  the  other  Univerfi- 
ties  in  Scotland,  of  which  he  gives  not 
a  much  better  account,  produced  as  few 
eminent  men  as  fome  other  Univerfities 


Eemarlis; '  on  tbe  foregomgf. 
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that  might  be  named,  the  Dodor's 
antipathy  to  this  country  had  not  perhaps 
been  fo  great,  nor  would  he  probably 
have  taken  the  trouble  of  examining 
our  feminaries  of  learning  upon  the  fpot. 

As  to  his  alienated  College^  he  faves 
me  the  trouble  of  faying  much  on  that 
head,  by  confeffing  that  '  the  diflblution 
of  St.  Leonard's  College  was  doubtlefs 
neceflary.'  If  this  be  fo,  why  complain  a  fhamcful 
of  the  meafure  ?  To  be  neceflary  and  neceflity. 
yet  a  reproach  feems  rather  fomewhat 
incompatible,  and  prefents  us  with  a 
combination  of  terms  for  which,  perhaps, 
we  can  find  no  authority,  unlefs  in  the 
Do<£lor*s  didtionary. 

We  come  now,  along  with  the 
Dodlor,  to  the  melancholy  talk  of  view- 
ing '  a  church  profaned  and  haflening  to 
the  ground.*  This  church  is  no  other 
than  the  old  chapel  of  the  annexed — 
not  the  alienated — College  of  St.  Leon- 
ard.     Its  having  been  formerly  confe- 
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The  Scots 
revere  not 
confecrated 
walls,  nor 
'  hallowed 
ground.' 


crated  by  the  Romifti  rites  may  give 
fome  little  filip  to  the  Do£lor's  zeal  -, 
but  in  what  manner  it  has  been  pro- 
faned of  late  years,  unlefs  he  means  by 
the  Prejbyterian  religion,  I  am  unable 
to  conje6lure.  Since  the  diflblution  of 
the  feminary  to  which  it  belonged,  it 
has  ceafed  to  be  occupied  as  a  place  of 
worfhip.  I  fee  no  profanation,  there- 
fore, in  applying  it  to  any  other  ufeful 
purpofe,  as  no  degree  of  fandtity  can 
furely  remain  in  the  walls.  The  Scots 
at  leaft  do  not  carry  their  veneration  for 
fuch  relics  fo  far  as  the  Do6tor  did  in 
the  ifland  of  lonay  as  we  fhall  fee  in  its 
proper  place,  a  circumftance  which  is 
no  bad  index  to  his  religious  creed. 


A  CENTURY 
SINCE   OR   SO. 

T  is  on  many  grounds  to  be 
regretted  that  Mr.  Robert 
Browning  declined  to 
ftand  for  the  Lord  ReSior- 
Jhip  when  prefTed  to  do  (o  by  St. 
Andrews  ftudents  in  1877.  He  might 
have  found  amongft  our  archives  many 
fuggeftive  traces  of  that  which  he 
loves  to  ftudy — of  human  nature  out  of 
the  beaten  track,  of  the  ftrivings  of 
men's  fouls  with  limited  opportunities. 
What  ^  parieyings  *  might  we  not  have 
had  with  perfons  once  of  fome  import- 
ance here  !  Illuftrations  of  the  vanity 
of  fame  might  be  found  as  well  at  St. 


Mr.  Robert 
Browning. 
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R.  Ferguflbn 
fior.  1773. 


Abfent— 
Tullidclph, 
Forrert, 
Vilant. 


Andrews  as  at  Croific  5  perhaps  in 
fome  negle6led  fpot  of  the  Cathedral 
grounds  is  laid  fome  poet  of  whom 
Blair  or  Alison  thought  highly,  or 
fome  true  genius  whofe  day,  like  Sor- 
delWs^  never  pafled  the  dawn. 

Of  the  quorum  who  entertained  Dr. 
Johnson  in  Auguft  1773,  viz.  Murifin^ 
Shaw,  Cooke  {J,  Cook),  (J.)  Hill,  (G.) 
Haddo  (or  Hadow),{R.)  Watfon,  {James) 
Flint,  (fF.)  Brown,  the  moft  are  little 
elfe  than  nominum  umbrae  to  us  now. 
Yet  Watson  is  defcribed  by  Boswell 
as  '  the  hiftorian  of  Philip  11.; '  and  of 
Dr.  George  Hill,  whofe  Theological 
Injiitutes  were  long  the  ftaple  of 
Divinity  ledlures  at  Glafgow  and  elfe- 
where.  Lord  Campbell  fays, '  For  Scot- 
land, he  was  a  profound  Greek  fcholar, 
and  had,  more  than  any  teacher  I 
ever  knew,  the  faculty  of  roufing  and 
fixing  the  attention  of  his  hearers.'  At 
the  time  of  Johnson's  vifit  Hill  was  a 
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young  man,  having  in  the  previous  year 
been  appointed  Profeflbr  of  Greek  at 
twenty-one,  but  Watson  was  already 
diftinguifhed,  and  in  his  dealings  with 
the  great  Do6lor  feems  to  have  taken 
an  independent  line.  In  truth,  the 
touch  of  fuch  a  perfonality  as  Samuel 
Johnson's  brings  out  chara6teriftic  traits 
where  all  would  elfe  be  merged  in  the 
fame  neutral  grey.  The  overwhelming 
impreffion  made  by  the  Doctor  on  the 
worthy  Profeflbr  Shaw  is  not  more 
amufmg  than  the  grudging  commenda- 
tion of  Watson,  who  '  allowed  him 
a  very  flrong  underftanding,  but  won- 
dered at  his  total  inattention  to  eftab- 
lifhed  manners,  as  he  came  from  London.' 
And  the  irritable  vanity  of  Primarius 
Profeflbr  Murison,  who,  in  fhowing  the 
library-room,  faid  to  Johnson,  '  You 
have  not  fuch  a  one  in  England,'  feems 
richly  to  have  merited  the  great  man''s 
retort,  when,  in  alluflon  to  the  Principal's 


^Eftablifhed 
manners.' 
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9  Century  fince  or  fo. 


*  Moderate 
views. 


drinking  to  him  with  '  Long  may  you 
ledture/  Johnson  faid,  '  /give  all  thefe 
lectures  on  water.* 

Johnson's  entertainers  were  of  that 
'  moderate '  way  of  thinking,  which  Dr. 
Chalmers  afterwards  efchewed,  and 
they  evidently  fhared  the  indifference 
of  their  matter  in  things  intelle6tual, 
David  Hume,  towards  the  external 
fymbols  of  the  '  genius  loci.'  Johnson 
came  to  St.  Andrews  burning  with 
reverence  for  the  earlieft  feat  of  re- 
ligion in  Scotland,  yet  (to  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  amazement,  a  generation  after- 
wards) no  one  pointed  out  to  him  the 


tower  of  St.  Rule,  nor,  as  we  may 
add,  took  him  to  vifit  Magus  Muir, 
though  Archbifhop  Sharp's  grand- 
daughter was  living  here  amongft 
them.  Johnson's  fierce  indignation  at 
the  deftrudtion  which  he  vaguely  faw 
as  he  flood  with  head  uncovered  on 
the    defecrated    ground,    was    foftened 
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among  his  hofts  at  Glass's  Hotel,  and 
ftill  more,  we  may  believe,  under  the 
kindly  roof  of  Dr.  Watson  at  St.  'Lettered 
Leonard's.  'When  we  entered  his  ^^^F^^^- 
court,*  fays  Boswell,  '  it  feemed  quite 
academical,  and  we  found  in  his  houfe 
very  comfortable  and  genteel  accom- 
modation.* The  lexicographer  '  took 
great  delight  in  Watson,'  and  '  took 
much  to  Shaw.'  And  here  we  may 
part  company  with  thefe  '  fhadows.*' 

It  is  pleafant  to  think  that  in  the 
Town  Church,  before  Archbiftiop 
Sharp's  monument,  Boswell  '  was 
ftruck  with  the  fame  kind  of  feelings 
with  which  the  churches  of  Italy  im- 
prefTed '  him,  but  more  pertinent  to 
note  that  Dr.  Johnson  faid  the  chapel 
at  'St.  Salvador's  College  was  the 
neateft  place  of  worfhip  he  had  seen'^ ; 
alfo  that  he  wanted  to  mount  the 
fteeples,  '  but  it  could  not  be  done.' 

^  It  had  ftill  the  beautiful  ftone  roof,  fince  deftroyed. 
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His  vifit  was  in  the  depth  of  the 
vacation,  and  though  more  Profefibrs 
were  in  refidence  than  would  be  the 
cafe  in  thefe  days  of  travelling,  he  faw 
nothing  of  '  the  fcarlet  gown/  Beyond 
the  fa6t  that  there  were  fome  ftudents' 
rooms  in  St.  Salvator's  College,  we 
gather  nothing  from  Boswell's  page 
concerning  the  ftate  of  this  Univerfity 
as  a  teaching  inftitution  in  1773,  al- 
though Johnson  himfelf  had  afcertained 
that  the  numbers  were  below  100,  and 
that  the  coft  of  refidence  for  the  fix 
months  was  about  ^15.^  But  in  1790 
(not  far  within  our  limit  of  a  hundred 
years)  fome  light  upon  this  fubje^t 
begins  to  break,  and  the  light  is  not 
altogether  of  a  cheering  kind.  Lord 
Campbell^  is  no  doubt  a  cynical  ob- 
ferver,    yet  he   had  once  been  capable 

^  This  is  queftioned  by  M'Nlcol. 
*  A  fifter  of  Lord  Campbell's  was  married  to  Profeflbr 
Thomas  Gillefpie,   who   held    the    Humanity   Chair 


Ufe  ofjohtty 
Lord  Camp- 
ML 
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of  admiration,  and  was  not  devoid  of 
generous  ambition.  He  fays  :  '  I  re- 
member my  extreme  delight  when  as 
a  child  I  firft  vifited  the  city  of  St. 
Andrews,  and,  being  led  down  the 
"  Butts  Wynd  "  to  the  "  Scores,"  the 
ocean  in  a  ftorm  was  pointed  out  to 
me.  On  crofling  the  Tay  the  view  of 
Dundee  expanded  my  mind  to  all  I 
could  conceive  of  magnificence.  But 
when  I  at  laft  walked  in  the  High 
Street  of  Edinburgh,  I  found  how 
childifli  my  notions  had  been,  con- 
vinced that  I  had  now  feen  grandeur 
which  could  not  be  excelled  by  London, 
Paris,  or  Rome  itfelf;'  and  again — 
'  When  my  father  firft  brought  me  to  be 
matriculated  at  St.  Andrews,  he  pointed 
out,  tranflated,  and  explained  to  me  the 
motto  in  the  public  hall  of  difputation, 

from  1835  to  1844.  Another,  who  remained  un- 
married, is  ftill  remembered  as  one  of  the  St.  Andrews 
notabilities,  of  whom  Mrs.  Hunter  was  chief. 


'  Stiornoway 
is  a  ferry 
large  place.' 
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firft  and  rife 
beyond  the 
reft.' 


Barron 
anticipates 
J.  S.  Mill : 
*  the  fyllogifm 
ufelefs,' 


where  degrees  were  formerly  con- 
ferred : — 

Atcv  dpL(rTev€iV    Kal    v7relpo\ov    e/A/xei/at 

This  advice  from  his  father  to  Diomed 
when  departing  for  the  Trojan  War 
made  a  deep  impreffion  on  the  fon  of 
the  minifter  of  Cupar  when  firft  leaving 
the  parental  roof.' 

But  neither  admiration  nor  ambition 
would  appear  to  have  had  much  fcope  in 
the  St.  Andrews  of  1790-98.  Neither 
the  penfioner  of  Lord  North,  who  had 
demonftrated  the  advantage  to  the 
American  Colonies  of  Imperial  pro- 
tection, and  derided  the  ancient  logic 
(though  he  gave  a  reafonable  courfe  of 
Belles  Lettres);  nor  the  agreeable  moralift 
who  '  was  not  attended  to  by  any  of  his 
pupils,'  yet  had  '  many  youths  belong- 
ing to  wealthy  families  in  England  fent 
down  to  board  in  his  houfe  for  the 
benefit  of  his  tuition '  -,  nor  the  gentle- 
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manlike  and  travelled  natural  philo- 
fopher,  who  '  had  very  little  fcience, 
and  was  incapable  of  communicating 
what  he  had '  j  nor  the  bon-vivant 
divine  who  had  an  alliterative  '  Paffion 
for  Pigeon  Pie,'  feem  to  have  been  able 
to  awaken  much  enthufiafm  in  young 
minds.  Such  feelings  were  juftly  re- 
ferved  for  Dr.  John  Hunter,  whofe 
original  views  on  philofophical  grammar 
(founded  on  Harris  and  Horne  Tooke) 
anticipated  fome  of  the  difcoveries  of 
Comparative  Philology,  and  who  was 
otherwife  a  perfon  of  real  weight  and 
diftindion;  for  James  Brown,  the 
mathematical  affiflant  (who  kindled  the 
latent  fpark  in  Chalmers)  j  and  Princi- 
pal George  Hill,  of  St.  Mary's  College 
(the  young  Greek  Profeflbr  of  Dr. 
Johnson's  time). 

'  Academical  degrees  had  fallen  into 
defuetude '  (except  after  the  fafhion  of 
J.  P.  Marat's  M.D.  in  1775): — yet 


Afterwards 
Profeflbr 
of  Nat.  Phil, 
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there  was  life  in  the  place.  The 
Philofophical  Society  had  keen  debates 
on  'Whether  Brutus  was  juftified  in 
killing  Caefar  ? '  '  Whether  democracy 
is  a  good  form  of  government  ?  * 
'  Whether  man  is  a  free  agent  ?  ' 
'  Whether  free  trade  is  beneficial  to 
a  State  ?  ' 

And  even  if  Alma  Mater's  light  was 
then  low,  and  if  mifchiefs  that  long 
afterward  affumed  the  mafk  of  cuftom 
were  already  germinating  amongft  tent- 
lefs  urchins  under  the  fole  mafk  of  in- 
tellectual night,  the  Univerfity  did  at 
leaft  afford  a  nidus  for  the  early  growth 
of  callow  fpirits  that  have  fmce  been 
famous,  and  of  men  who  fubfequently, 
by  native  force  of  mind,  exerted  a 
beneficent  influence  over  St.  Andrews 
itfelf. 

George  Cook  and  Thomas  Chal- 
mers were  then  both  at  College.  They 
were  afterwards  to  fland  confronted  as 


A  veritable 
ugly  duck- 
ling. 
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eminent  Churchmen,  heading  hoftile 
parties,  at  an  hiftoric  epoch  ;  and  in  the 
interim  Chalmers  had  been  amongft 
the  moft  diftinguiflied  and  influential 
of  St.  Andrews  ProfefTors.  Thomas 
Duncan,  then  a  favourite  pupil  of 
James  Brown,  is  gratefully  remembered 
in  later  years  as  having  done  long  and 
diftinguiflied  fervice  in  the  Mathema- 
tical Chair ;  and  his  portrait,  full  of 
quaint  individuality,  hangs  oppofite  to 
that  of  Hunter  in  the  hall  of  the 
United  College.  John  Leyden  (after 
a  brilliant  courfe  at  Edinburgh)  was  at 
one  time  during  this  period  a  ftudent 
of  St.  Mary's,  under  Principal  Hill. 
And  although  John  Campbell  was  the 
only  ftudent  here  who  in  that  or  any 
generation  became  Lord  Chancellor  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  he  was  not  the 
only  ftudent  of  his  time  who  became 
an  eminent  lawyer  and  authoritative 
judge,  for  Lord  Colonsay,   as  fimple 
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Duncan  Macneill,  was  then,  or 
fhortly  afterwards,  an  alumnus  of  the 
Univerfity  of  St.  Andrews. 

Since  writing  the  above,  my  attention  was  called 
to  the  Farce,  written  in  1779,  which  I  have  defcribed 
in  another  part  of  this  volume.  Notwithftanding  its 
title,  *  The  Students,  or  the  Humours  of  St.  Andrews,' 
it  reflefts  hardly  anything  of  ftudent  life,  properly  Co 
called,  beyond  the  faft  that,  as  it  would  appear,  *flioot- 
ing  matches '  were  ftill  held  at  '  the  Butts,'  in  which 
the  ftudents  took  part;  and  that  they  afterwards  went 
to  the  College  and  '  delivered  their  bows.'  But  the 
writer  retains  the  name  of  St.  Leonard's  in  fpeaking  of 
St.  Salvator's,  an  inaccuracy  on  which  he  might  well 
venture  before  a  London  audience  ;  and  the  mention 
of  the  archery  may  after  all  be  an  anachronism. 
Glafs's  Hotel,  *  the  head  tavern  in  town,'  figures  largely 
in  the  piece  as  the  rendezvous  of  ftudent,  drover,  ex- 
cifeman,  and  (this  laft  exceptionally)  of  excifeman's 
wife. 

L.  C. 
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Some  Detached  Thoughts 
on   Omnibufes. 

IMPLE  folk  from  the  coun- 
try are  apt  to  regard  the 
London  Omnibus  as  a  gay 
and  gilded  deceiver.  And 
when  you  come  to  think  of  it,  it  is 
impoffible  for  the  moft  high-minded 
and  well-meaning  omnibus  to  tell  the 
truth  all  round,  and  if,  mifled  by  its 
glittering  promifes,  you  are  betrayed 
to  Bayfwater,  while  you  have  been 
under  the  impreflion  you  were  ap- 
proaching Mile-End,  it  was  not  the 
omnibus's  fault,  nor  the  horfes',  nor 
even,  perhaps,  the  condudtor's.  Still, 
there  is  no  denying  that  there  is  fome- 


An  impofing 
vehicle. 
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thing  of  the  Delphic  Oracle  about  this 
impofing  vehicle,  efpecially  in  its  prac- 
tice of  (heltering  itfelf  under  a  concealed 
provifo,  or  evading  refponfibility  upon 
fome  flightly  unworthy  ihift.  The  an- 
cient prieftefs  could  always  crufh  an 
indignant  client  by  explaining  that  '  Do  * 
was  an  ironical  expreflion  for  '  Don't,' 
or  that  a  '  wine-fkin '  was  a  humorous 
little  metaphor  of  hers  for  fomething 
elfe.  And  fimilarly  will  the  omnibus 
often  refer  you  triumphantly  to  a  micro- 
fcopic  board,  on  which  is  written,  'Pic- 
cadilly only  this  journey,'  or,  '  All  fares 
double  to-day.'  The  ancient  prophetefs, 
too,  as  Alexander  the  Great  difcovered, 
often  required  phyfical  force  to  fet  her 
going,  whilft  many  an  omnibus  refufes 
to  ftart  at  an  inaufpicious  feafon,  and 
can  only  be  coerced  thereto  by  threats. 

I  would  not  be  found  aflerting  that 
an  omnibus  is  a  mere  four-wheeled 
falfehood — for  many  run    ftraightj   but 
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within  and 
Without. 


they  have  this  much  at  leaft  in  common 
with  lies,  that  while  few  perfons  are 
found  to  advocate  either  their  conveni- 
ence or  expediency,  a  majority  of 
refpe£table  people  have  at  fome  time 
or  other  been  conftrained  to  feek  their 
refuge. 

Victor  Hugo  ftudied  London  from 
the  knife-board  of  an  omnibus ;  it  was 
there  perhaps  that  he  made  acquaintance 
with  thofe  notorious  members  of  fociety, 
'  Tomjimjack  *  and  the  '  Wapentake.' 
But  the  infide  of  an  omnibus,  it  is 
faid,  is  the  place  to  ftudy  chara6ler. 
This  may  be  fo ;  and  certainly  when  one 
feats  one's-felf,  there  are  noble  oppor- 
tunities for  obferving  the  human  counte- 
nance in  various  ftages  of  malignant 
hatred  ;  but  of  chara6ter  as  revealed  by 
fpeech  there  is  generally  little,  the 
paffengers  moftly  reftri£l:ing  themfelves, 
as  was  once  juftly  obferved  to  the 
writer,  to  '  fitting  oppofite,  and  look- 
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ing  beaftly  ugly.*  There  is  a  kind  of 
female,  generally  of  a  full  habit,  who 
wears  a  peculiar  expreffion  upon  firft 
entering  an  omnibus — an  obefe  fmile 
of  felf-congratulation,  as  if  fhe  regarded 
an  omnibus  as  a  particularly  wily  beaft 
of  the  chafe,  and  herfelf  as  a  perfon  of 
uncommon  nerve  and  perfeverance  for 
having  run  it  down.  This  fmirk  lafts 
for  the  fpace  of  five  minutes,  when  fhe 
enters  upon  the  agonifed  fearch  for  her 
purle,  which  contorts  her  until  her  def- 
tination  is  reached,  or,  more  generally, 
pafled. 

It  muft  be  admitted  that  omnibufes 
are  a  little  fliy  of  human  approach  ;  you 
defcry  one  afar,  and  beckon  to  it  per- 
fuafively,  but  it  heeds  not  your  blandifli- 
ments ;  you  begin  to  run,  which  caufes 
it  to  flee  from  you  like  the  timid  deer. 
Then  in  the  diftance  it  ftops — tantalif- 
ingly,  almoft  coquettifhly — and  as  you 
bear  down  upon  it,  is  ofF  again,  and  you 
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fee  it  no  more.  The  omnibus  is,  as  is 
unjuftly  faid  of  its  fworn  enemy,  the 
policeman,  rare  when  wanted ;  en  re- 
vanche^ it  is  eminently  gregarious.  Its 
inftindts  would  feem  to  be  not  ungener- 
ous, for  it  has  been  known  to  '  nurfe '  a 
rival,  and  do  all  in  its  power  to  lighten 
the  other's  load,  and  take  it  upon  itfelf, 
in  that  refpedt  affording  a  valuable  moral 
leflbn  to  felfifh  humanity.  It  would,  by 
the  way,  be  extremely  inftrudlive  if  one 
could  difcover  an  omnibus's  private 
opinion  of  a  road-car. 

An  omnibus,  as  befits  a  democratic 
inftitution,  is  itfelf  a  type  of  the  demo- 
cracy— for  the  driver  is  nobody  in  com- 
parifon  with  the  real  conduftor  of  the 
machine,  who  occupies  quite  a  lowly 
pofition  in  the  rear,  but  muft  be  obeyed 
when  he  pulls  the  firing. 

Some  of  the  above  remarks  upon 
omnibufes  would  feem  to  imply  that  the 
writer    looks    upon    them    as    fentient 
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beings,  if  of  a  fomewhat  compofite 
organifation.  Without  abfolutely  going 
as  far  as  that,  I  once  met  a  fandwich- 
man  in  the  Strand,  who  evidently  took 
the  broader  view  of  this  conveyance. 
It  chanced  that  the  driver  in  paffing, 
either  in  fport  or  inadvertence,  flicked 
the  fandwich-man  in  the  eye  with  his 
whip,  whereupon  the  indignant  fuf- 
ferer,  without  a  moment's  hefitation, 
ran  after  the  omnibus  and  pinched  the 
condu6lor  on  the  leg. 

F.  Anstey. 


THE  BALLAD 
OF   THE    BARD. 

SEE  him  come  from  far, 
And,  fick  with  hopeleflhefs, 
Invoke  fome  kindly  ftar, — 
I  fee  him  come,  no  lefs. 

Is  there  no  hid  recefs 

Where  hunted  men  may  lie  ? 

Ye  gods,  it  is  too  hard  ! 

I  feel  his  glittering  eye, — 

Defend  us  from  the  Bard. 

He  knows  nor  let  nor  bar  : 
With  ever-nearing  ftrefs. 
Like  Juggernaut  his  car, 
I  fee  him  onward  prefs  ; 
He  waves  a  huge  MS. ; 
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He  puts  evafion  by, 
He  ftands — as  one  on  guard, 
And  reads — how  volubly  ! 
Defend  us  from  the  Bard. 

He  reads — of  Fates  that  mar. 
Of  woes  beyond  redrefs, 
Of  all  the  moons  that  are, 
Of  maids  that  never  blefs 
(As  one,  indeed,  might  guefs) ; 
Of  vows,  of  hopes  too  high, 
Of  dolours  by  the  yard. 
That  none  believe  (or  buy), — 
Defend  us  from  the  Bard. 


Envoy. 

Prince  Phcebus,  all  muft  die, 
Or  well-  or  evil-ftarred, 
But  why  in  this  way — why  ? 
Defend  us  from  the  Bard. 

Austin  Dobson. 


A  FARCE 


OF 
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N  1799  a  Farce  entitled  '  The 
Students^  or  the  Humours 
of  St.  Andrews^'  written  by 
Jam£s  Stewart,  was  per- 
formed at  the  Theatre-Royal  in  the 
Hay  market.  It  is  dedicated,  as  a  matter 
of  courfe,  to  George  Coleman,  and 
appears  to  have  been  previoufly  pro- 
duced, in  a  rudimentary  ftate,  in 
America,  and  at  a  'benefit'  performance 
in  London.  The  author  looks  with 
confidence  to  the  fupport  of 

*  a  numerous  Band, 
The  hardy  Sons  of  Calidonia's  Land,' 
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who,  '  coming  from  Scotland  '  (which, 
as  BozzY  faid,  they  could  not  help), 
muft  have  frequented  the  London 
theatres,  and  enjoyed  allufions  in  broad 
Scotch  to  Scotch  manners  and  Scotch 
drink  (not  whifky  at  this  time  in  Eaft 
Scotland,  but  claret  and  brandy,  varied 
occafionally  with  Hollands  gin). 

In  fpite  of  the  tantalifmg  title,  the 
play  tells  us  little  that  we  care  to  know. 
If  we  may  truft  fuch  evidence,  we 
fhould  conclude  that  certain  ftudents 
ufed  to  meet  at  the  Glafs  Tavern  to 
have  a  merry  night,  and  '  crack  a  bottle' 
there  with  drovers,  etc.,  who  called 
them  by  their  Chriftian  names  ;  that 
the  evening  was  fometimes  enlivened 
with  a  game  of  cards  (known — to  avoid 
fcandal — as  '  the  Books');  that  gentlemen 
rather  avoided  playing  for  money,  but 
preferred  ftaking  '  a  Bowl  of  Punch,  or 
two  or  three  Bottles  of  Wine,*  for  the 
good  of  the  houfe,  or,  as  the  would-be 
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gambler  fcornfuUy  fays,  '  for  the  making 
of  taverns.* 

Beyond  the  tavern  interior  the  play 
has  little  local  colour.  Whether  the 
w^riter  w^as  ever  a  St.  Andrew^s  ftudent 
or  no  does  not  appear.  The  contrary  is 
certainly  not  proved  by  his  confeffion 
that  he  '  never  had  a  proper  claflical 
education.'  He  had  probably  been  once 
at  St.  Andrews,  but  the  traces  of  fpecial 
know^ledge  are  flight.  The  following 
are  the  chief  topographical  allufions : 
'  the  ditch  behind  the  Abbey  walls ' 
(where  the  Excifeman  had  been  over- 
fhoes  in  filth) ;  'the  Butts' ;  '  the  Long 
Sands,'  a  fcene  of  fmuggling  exploits  ; 
'  at  Lumfdale's  Park  there 's  a  Party 
of  us  Agree'd  to  fpend  the  Day  and 
be  merry  ;  we  are  to  have  a  dance  '  ; 
'  taking  an  Airing  round  the  Abbey,  we 
had  got  as  hr  as  the  Ca/ile  Bray.* 
'  Money-Hair  is  probably  no  lefs  imagin- 
ary than  the  '  Alpion  Hills.'     The  beft 
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of  the  fongs  interfperfed  is  a  verfion 
of 'Coming  through  the -Broom  at  e'en.' 
There  is  no  allufion  to  golf,  nor  to 
Kate  Kennedy.  Football  is  once  men- 
tioned, but  not  by  a  ftudent.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  practice  of  archery  is 
fuppofed  to  be  ftill  in  full  fwing. 

The  afternoon  has  been  fpent  in  a 
fhooting-match  at  the  '  Buts,'  in  return- 
ing from  which  the  ftudents  difcharge 
their  arrows  over  the  fpire  of  '  St. 
Leonards'  (St.  Salvator's  is  meant) 
before  delivering  their  bows  at  the 
College.  Then  they  repair  to  the 
tavern,  and  there  concoft  the  plot  on 
which  the  a6lion  turns.  Of  the  three 
ftudents,  Byron ^  Freeport^  and  Frederick^ 
Byron  is  engaged  to  Emily^  with  whofe 
friend,  Harriot^  Freeport  is  in  love. 
Emily  s  uncle  and  guardian,  Grafpall^  has 
betrothed  her  to  his  fon  Andrew  for  the 
fake  of  her  fortune.     With  the  help  of 
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Byron^  Harriot^  and  Frederick  (with 
whom  Andrew  is  intimate),  Freeport 
fucceeds  in  defeating  Grafpalh  object, 
and  making  Emily  his  own ;  while  as 
an  underplot  or  fecondary  action,  the 
ftudents,  aided  by  the  Drover^  cheat 
Macdowell  the  Excifeman  and  his  wife 
into  the  belief  that  they  have  come  into 
a  fortune.  Their  difappointment  and 
GrafpalPs  make  the  fun  of  the  piece. 

Much  of  the  dialogue  is  poor  enough, 
but  there  is  a  trace  of  genuine  rough 
humour  in  the  parts  of  the  Drover  and 
the  Excifeman.  The  latter,  though  'ane 
of  his  Majefty's  Officers,'  has  various 
ugly  by-names,  as  '  Cag-  (Keg)  hunter,* 
'  Bag- hunting  Rafcal,'  '  Bait- for- the- 
Devil,'  and  other  favoury  appellations. 

Here  are  the  Drover's  views  on 
gentlemanly  play,  and  the  Excifeman's 
report  of  recent  exploits — whether  of 
his  own  or  of  the  fmugglers  the  fequel 


The  Drover 
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will  fliow, — printed  from  a  copy  of 
the  play  now  in  the  pofTeflion  of  Mr. 
Andrew  Lang. 

Drov.  I  hate  to  be  Idle,  fuppofe  we 
have  a  game, 
At  Catch  the  Ten.  [Rings. 

Here  is  juft  Six  o'  us,  and  I  have  got 
A  Twenty  Shillings  Note 
That's  rather  the  worfe  for  Wear, 
So  I  'd  willingly  take  a  Chance  to  part 

with  it,  [Enter  Boy. 

Or  get  one  to  mend  it,  what  fay  ye  ? 
Tell  your  Miftrefs  to  fend  up  the  Books, 
She  kens  what  I  mean.  [Exit  Boy. 

Freep.  I  am  agreeable,  for  one. 

Fred,  And  I,  for  a  Game  or  two. 

Byr,  I  have  no  Objection, 
Provided  there's  no  Money  play'd  for, 
As  a  Bowl  of  Punch,  or  two  or  three 

Bottles  of  Wine, 
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But  no  further,  that  Perfon  that  would 

entice  me, 
Or   you,  or   any    one    to    Gamble    for 

Money, 
I  'count  him  no  Freind  of  mine. 
And  a  worfe  one  to  himfelf, 
We  have  Precedents  for  it  daily. 
If  you  are   agreeable,  the  Money  ftiall 

be  fpent 
On  Macdowell's  Return,  as  it  certainly 

will  be. 
Let  the  Cards  be  calPd  for. 
I  '11  win  if  I  can.     Come,  to  it. 
For  I  expeft  him  foon, 

l^Looh  on  his  Watch, 
'Tis  almoft  Seven  o'Clock. 


DroFu,  As  to  the  Perfon,  Mr.  Byron, 
I  certainly  muft  be  he,  as  I  undoubtedly 
Was  the  firft  Propofer, 

\^Enter  Boy  with  the  Cards, 
But  that  I  fhould  entice  you,  or  he, 
Or  any  one,  (as  you  pleafe  to  fay) 


The  Drover 
takes  the 
huff. 
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AdifcuHion. 


For  the  Lucre  of  the  Cafh  only,  no  Sir, 

I  fcorn  it,  and  I  'd  have  you  think  fo, 

I  love  Cards  'tis  true,  and  to  play. 

Such  or  fuch  Bet  being  laid. 

Gives  me  an  Attention  to  it : 

Why  we  fhould  play  for  Wines,  Punch, 

or  fo. 
There  is  no   Reafon,  let  each  pay  his 

Quoto, 
If  for  one  friendly   Game  or  two,  fay 

the  Word, 
I  have  long  play'd  for  the  making  of 

Taverns, 
I  '11  do  't  no  more. 

Byr.  Sir,  you'r  hot,  T   pitch  not  on 
you  only, 
'Tis  a  Trade  too  much  in  Vogue,  upon 

Honor, 
Mr.  Henpeck,  I  thought  not  of  you  in 

particular. 

Drov.  Sir,  Sir,  I  *ve  done,  let  it  drop. 
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Byr,  Well,  come  on,  fhall  we  cut  for 
Partners  ? 


Freep.  Let   it   be   as  we   fet,  we  're 
much  alike. 

Drov,  So  we    are,   \^Cuts  the   Cards'] 
there  deal, 
I  dina  care  wha  wins,  fo  's  we  are  doing, 
But  rd  rather — hark,  he 's  coming  up- 

ftairs,         [Freeport  flill  keeps  Dealing. 

[^Macdowell  behind  the  Scenes. 

Macd.  Here,  Waiter,  Ladde,  gee's  a 
Light. 
What  caw  ye  this  Ufage,  no  Attendance, 
No  regard,    for  ane    of    his  Majefty's 

Officers.  [Enters, 

This  Houfe   is  o'  late  turn'd  heels  o'er 

head. 
Gentlemen,  your  Servant. — Mr.  Byron, 
I  am  glad  to  fee  you,  and  all,  indeed  I 

am. 


The  Excife- 
man. 
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But  you  maun  excufe  me  a  bit, 

For  I  am  vext,  quite  vext. 

. 

Byr.  Mr.  Macdowel, 
I  am  glad  to  have  the  Pleafure 
Of  your  good  Company,  no  Man  more 

fo, 
We  could  not  think  what  detained  you. 
Smoak  him.                                 {aftde, 
Blefs  me,  Sir,  you  are  in  a  filthy  Con- 
dition : 
How  came  you  fo,  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

They  fmoke 
the  Excife- 
man. 

Macd.  Yes,  I  am  in  a  Condition, 
I  was  in  a  worfe  a  little  while  ago, 
I've  had  a  Race. 

Freep.  A  Race,  where  to,  Mr.  Mac- 
dowell  ? 

Fred.  Poh,  why  need  you  afk  that. 
His  Stockings  Ihews  you,  'twas  in  the 

.  Ditch, 
Behind  the  Abbey  Walls. 

ajFatccoflaiJcenturg. 
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An  infinite 
lofs. 


Macd,  I  dinna  ken  what  they  caw'd, 
But  the  Child 's  gotten  off  we  his  Cagg 

o'  Brandy. 
And  drove   me  into  the  Ditch  at  the 

fame  Time, 
Eh  Gofli,  I  thought  I  fhould  never  got 

out  again, 
That 's  what  keept  me   fa  lang,  I  was 

afhamed 
To  come  into  the  Town  before  it  was 

dark  ; 
And  I  dur'ftna  gang  hame. 
My  Wife  wad  a  play'd  the  Deel  we  me, 
She  wad  na  letten  me  out  na  mare  this 

Night, 
Eh  Cod,  I  'fe  warrant  her. 


Byr.  It's  very  unlucky,  Sir, 
But  come,  fit  down,  forget  it  now, 
And  let  us  fpend  a  jovial  Evening. 
Fill  yourGlafles. — Sir,  your  good  Health, 
Your  Lady's  likewife, 

[to  Mr.  Macdowell. 
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Macd.  Eh,  what,  Sir,  ha  ye  a  Mind 
to  mock  me, 
I 'II- ha  nane  of  your  Ladies. 
Plain  Mrs.  Macdowell,  'till  better  faws 
out. 

Byr.  I  hope  I've  not  offended  you, 
I  did  not  mean  it,  will  you  take  a  Pipe, 
Sir? 


The  war  with 
America. 


Macd,  No,  Sir,  I  ge  ye  thanks, 
I  ha  na  us'd  Tobacco, 
Never   lince    our   Northern    Brethren 

turn'd  Rebels, 
For  you  maun  ken.  Gentlemen, 
I  dinna  like  ony  thing  that  grows. 
Or  wa'd  be  of  Service 
Or  advantageous  to  a  Rebel  Country. 

Freep.  I  commend  you.  Sir,  you  was 
a  Royalift 
In  the  laft  Rebellion  here  in  Scotland,  I 
think. 


a  jratce  of  tafl  centutg.         ^^7 

Macd.  Was  I  not,  Sir,  ge  me  Leave     Kinkeii 
to  tell  ye  ^'^^• 

It  was  then  I  was  made  an  Excifeman, 
As  a  Reward  for  Loyalty. 

Freep.  You  was  nobly  Rewarded. 


Byr.  Pray,  Mr.  Macdowell, 
When  had  you  a  Vifit 
From  your  old  Friend  my  Lordy, 
The  noted  Smuggler  ? 

Macd,  Oh,  that's  well  minded, 
I  thought  I  had  Something  to  tell  ye. 
Faith  I  hanna  had  a  Vifit  from  him  this 

good  While  ; 
But  I  paid  him  fic  a  ane  a   little  Time 

back, 
As  I  thought  wad  a  made  him  rue't. 
But,    ha,    ha,   you    fhall  hear  how   he 

farv*d  me. 
Mr.  Lookout  and  myfel 
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Were  out  ae  Morning  wi'  oure  Boat, 

When  wha  fhould  we  fee, 

At  the  bottom  of  the  lang  Saunds, 

But  my  Lordy  and  his  Men 

As  bufy  as  as  many  Deels  in  a  high  Wind, 

'Livering  and  carting  away 

A  Cargo  o'  Gin  and  Tea  j 

We  rows  up  to  him,  and  I  hallow'd  out. 

Hie  !  hie  !  what  the  Deel  caw  ye  this, 

my  Lordy, 
Ha,  ha,  have  I  knabb'd  ye  at  laft  ? 

Freep.  I  imagine  he  wouM  have  dif- 
penfed 
With  your  Vifit  at  that  Time. 

Macd.  I  then  thought  fa  ; 
But  mark  how  he  farv'd  us. 
As   undaunted  as  if  Nathing  had  been 

the  Matter, 
He  fays.  Ah  !  what  my  old  Friend, 
Mr.   Macdowell,  at  this   Time  o'   the 

Morning, 
Wha  wad  a  thought  o'  feeing  you  here  ? 
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Ay  !  ay !  fays  I,  I  fuppofe  you  did  na 
expe6t  me  ; 

But  I  am  here, 

And  you  (hall  know  it  before  you  and 
me  part. 

— O  !    I   dinna  i'  the  le'ft  doubt  your 
Word,  Sir, 

But  what   the  Deel   d'  ye    make  fic  a 
Hooting  at, 

Ye 'II  waken  au  the  Neighbours 

About  our  Luggs. 

As  Heaven  fhall  be  my  Judge, 

For  I  cou'd  na  help  fwearing ; 

Ye  little  underfiz'd,  crook'd  Back  Body, 

What  caw  ye  the  Wild-jukes  and  Sea- 
maws 

That's  walking  about : 

The  Neighbours  ? — 

Cod,  I  'fe  waken  ye  wi'  a  Vengeance. 

For  ye  maun  ken  it's  twa  Mile  fray  ony 
houfe, 

It  was  fic  a  Taunt. 

\_All  laugh  here. 


has  the  beft 
of  It. 
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An  allufion 
to  Foot-Ball. 


Fred.  That's  laughable  enough, 
You  went  aboard,  I  prefume. 

Macd.  Ay,    ay,    we   ga'd    aboard,   I 
afure  ye. 
The  Side  man'd  with  the  ropes  o'er  to 

accomodate  us  : 
And,  choak  his  Accomadations,  I  fay, 
We  were  no  fooner  upon  Deck, 
When  twa  to  ane,  twa  to  ane, 
Faw's  on  and  bound  us  Head  and  Heels, 
Gofh,  we  look'd  juft  like  twa  Calfs, 
This  done,  they  lafhes  Mr.  Lookout 
To  the  weather  Side  o'  the  Barkey  ; 
Twas  then  fnowing ; 
And  the  Splafli  o'  the  Sea,  it  freezing 

hard, 
Ha,  ha,  he  looked  juft  like  a  Pig 
Bafted  wi'  Flour  and  Butter  : 
I  fhall  ne'er  forget  it. 
Me  they  tumbled  into  the  Cabin 
Wi'  as  little  Regret,  as  ye  wad  row  a 

Fut-baw : 
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Indeed  my  Lordy, 

As  I  was  an  aid  Acquaintance,  loos'd 

me, 
And,  as  ye  may  fay,   forc'd  me  to  tak 

five  Guineas  : 
As   for  my  Partner,  he  was  a   young 

Officer, 
Had  o'er  money  e'en,  they  were  forced 

to  blind  him 
Wi'  Holland's  Gin.     • 

Freep.  Is  that  the  Way 
The  Smugglers  ufe  the  King's  Officers, 
When  they  board  their  VefFels  ? 

Macd.  Ay,  Sir ; 
Ye   ken  a  little  now  and  then  dis  na 

hurt  a  poor  Man  ; 
To  be  fure,  we  are   obliged   to  take  a 

little  fometimes. 
To  make  a  Shew. 
It  wad   be  a  Shame  to  take  what  we 

might. 
It  dis  a  man  very  little  good. 


A  Portra'u 
by  himfelf 
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A  memory  of 
youth. 


As  they  fay,  light  come  fo  fpent, 

The  Remainder  only  goes  to  feed  them 

That  dis  na  want  it. 

Byr,  Very  faithful  Servants  you  Ex- 
cifemen 
Are  to  your  Mafter. 

Macd,  If  we  're  too  honeft,  we  cou'd 
na  live. 

With  Excifemen  of  Mr.  Macdow- 
ell's  capacity^  it  is  eafily  intelligible 
how  the  importation  of  claret  and  brandy 
was  preferable,  as  an  occupation,  at  leaft 
in  the  Lowlands,  to  the  manufa6lure  of 
whifky.  O  fhade  of  Robert  Burns  ! 
and  waft  thou  fain  to  be  the  comrade  of 
fuch  rogues  forlorn .? 

Suppofing  the  author  of  the  Farce  to  be 
in  middle  life,  the  mention  of  the  fhooting- 
match  may  be  *retrofpe6live.*  The  follow- 
ing note  on  this  fubjeft  has  been  fupplied 
by  Mr.  A.  P.  Hodge  : 
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'The  date  of  the  laji  archery  medal  is  175 1.  The 
proof  of  the  difcontinuance  of  tht  prize-arroxv  compe- 
tition is  partly  circumftantial. 

*  The  union  of  the  Colleges  (St.  Salvator's  and  St. 
Leonard's)  took  place  in  1747.  Now  this  prize-arrow 
competition  was  a  rivalry  between  the  Colleges  as  to 
who  could  produce  the  beft  fliot  for  the  year,  and  of 
courfe  he  was  Captain. 

*This  rivalry  then  ceafed,  and  the  more  popular 
game  of  golf  took  its  place,  and  not  a  few  of  the 
former  winners  of  the  prize-arrows  became  the  found- 
ers of  the  Royal  and  Ancient  Golf  Club  in  17545 
among  others,  the  Earl  of  Wemyss  and  his  father-in- 
law,  the  notorious  Francis  Charteris  of  Amisfield 
(for  account  of  the  latter,  fee  Arbuthnot,  etc.)  In  the 
early  part  of  this  century  an  attempt  was  made  to  get  up 
a  golf  competition  in  the  Un'tverjity^  under  precifely  the 
fame  conditions  as  the  former  arrow  competition,  but 
it  came  to  nothing.  A  few  of  the  more  refolute 
banded  themfelves  together,  and  held  an  annual  com- 
petition for  a  club,  to  which  the  winner  attached  a 
filver  ball.  A  rather  Angular  condition  was,  that  the 
laft  winner  who  held  it  (all  the  others  having  died 
out)  flaould  be  held  to  be  the  lawful  heir  to  the  club 
and  balls. 

* M'Inroy  of  Lude,  near  Blair  Athole,  proved 

to  be  the  longeft  liver  and  winner,  and  it  now  lies  with 
his  femily  as  an  heirloom.' 


Archery  ^ 


gives  way  to 
golf. 
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|NDERNEATH  the  waving  birches, 
with  the  funlight  flreaming  o'er. 
Lay  the  poet,  difcontented  with   the 
life  he  led  before  ; 
*  Lo,'  he  faid,  '  in  idle  dreaming  have  I  fpent  the 

better  part 
Of  the  fpace  that  time  has  granted  in  the  fervice 

of  an  art 
That  may  touch  the  tender  fancy,  but  can  never 
change  the  heart. 

'  And  I  fee  among  the  billows  raging  round  the 

coaft  of  life 
Many  a  hopelefs  fellow-creature  waging  ftill  the 

deadly  ftrife, 
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Fighting  fin,  and  pain,  and  hunger,  with  an 

anguifh  none  can  tell, 
Doubting    even    if    God's    mercy  on    His 

creatures  ever  fell. 
Till  the  jaws  of  ocean  opening  drag  him 

down  with  death  to  dwell. 

'  Let  me  caft  afide  my  mufmg,  let  me  take  a 

nobler  courfe. 
Let  me  ftrive  for  human  progrefs  with  my 

utmoft  mental  force. 
Let  me,  through  the  mighty  levers  of  the 

platform  and  the  prefs, 
Raife   my   fellow-man's   condition,    and   his 

myriad  wrongs  redrefs. 
And  fucceeding  times  the  value  of  my  labours 

(hall  confefs.' 

So  he  rofe  with  fettled  purpofe,  and  he  fought 

a  noble  fight. 
Thinking,  fpeaking^  writing,  warring  in  the 

interefts  of  right ; 
In   the   city's  thronged   alTemblies   rofe   his 

loud  impaffioned  cry. 
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Hall   and    market   heard    him    ever  lift    his 

warning  voice  on  high, 
Haunting   fmoky   ftreets,    inftead    of  funny 

fields  and  open  fky. 

But  the  flafliing  fteel  of  genius  dimmed  vi^ith 

age's  cankered  ruft, 
And   the  world   went   on    unheeding ;    the 

Reformer  fank  to  duft, — 
Speeches,  pamphlets,  all  forgotten,  flept,  and 

never  woke  again  j 
But  the  Poet  lived  in  all  the  produ6ts  of  his 

early  pen. 
And  his   fimple  ditties  ever  lingered  in  the 

hearts  of  men. 

W.  A.  Craigie. 

Aug.  1886. 
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ETHAN. 


E  was  the  cafhier  at  Ken- 
nedy's Bank,  and  Ken- 
nedy's Bank  ftands,  if  you 
want  to  know,  on  the 
corner  of  Ninth  and  C  Streets,  Carfon 
City,  Nevada,  and  his  name  was  Ethan 

WiLLARD. 

Not  an  out-of-the-way  man  this 
Ethan.  A  tall,  gaunt  Yankee  ;  fallow, 
ftraight-haired;  dark-eyed,  and  ftooping- 
{houldered,  but  without  the  conftitu- 
tional  toughnefs  that  fhould  dwell  in 
thofe  angular,  ungainly  frames  that  have 
battled  with  the  eaft  winds  of  Cape  Cod. 
He  was  not  phyfically  ftrong,  neither 
was    he   what   you    might   have    called 


The  Caflxier 
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'  I'mart.'  He  had  come  out  Weft,  not 
to  make  his  fortune,  but  to  live  fome- 
how,  after  breaking  down  during  his 
fecond  year  at  Harvard,  and  ufing  up 
his  refources  in  a  long  illnefs  at  home. 
And  now,  at  twenty-eight,  he  was  per- 
fe61:ly  content  to  do  his  work  quietly  in 
Kennedy's  Bank,  without  any  parti- 
cular ambition  to  advance  in  life  by  fet- 
ting  up  for  himfelf.  He  juft  worked  on, 
and  read  and  thought  in  his  fpare  hours 
— his  favourite  books  were  the  Bible 
and  Emerson  j  and  he  never  dreamed — 
brave,  fimple  foul — of  feeing  any  incom- 
patibility between  them.  And  more 
than  anything  or  perfon  elfe  he  loved  Mr. 
Charles  Kennedy,  the  junior  partner. 
It  was  Charles  Kennedy  who  firft 
got  him  his  place ;  met  him  by  chance 
in  St.  Louis  a  friendlefs  ftranger,  and 
helped  him.  And  ever  fmce,  he  had 
been  inverted  in  that  ftranger's  eyes 
with   a  kind  of  halo.     He  was  not  an 


and  his 
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ordinary  American  banker,  with  a  huge 
bufinefs  to  '  run,'  and  a  '  pile '  to  make 
as  faft  as  he  could.  He  was  a  hero  to 
worfhip ;  a  brave,  generous  friend,  to 
whom  all  in  trouble  and  forrow  might 
turn  and  find  relief;  a  man  that  it  would 
be  a  glory  and  a  joy  to  die  for. 

Perhaps  one  ought  to  fay  a  few  words 
about  Charles  Kennedy,  as  he  exifted 
in  himfelf,  and  not  as  he  was  pi£lured  in 
Ethan  Willard's  imagination.  No; 
he  was  not  a  faint,  nor  a  hero,  nor  any- 
thing but  a  faulty,  blundering  man, 
ftruggling  blindly  and  imperfectly  to- 
wards the  right,  his  hands  filled  and  his 
mind  diftradted  with  work  enough  for 
five — but  a  man  to  love  and  truft  never- 
thelefs,  as  this  poor  world  goes.  A 
funny-natured  man,  with  a  pleafant  fmile 
and  a  kindly  word  for  every  one,  and  one 
of  thofe  tempers  which  are  as  oil  to  the 
wheels  of  life.  He  was  rather  tall,  with 
curly  brown  hair,  growing  rather  low 


The  friend  is 
defcribed. 
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The  friend 
ftill  further 
defcrlbed. 


down  over  a  broad,  fquare  forehead, 
dancing  grey  eyes,  that  perhaps  betrayed 
a  drop  or  two  of  Irifh  blood,  and  a  clear- 
cut,  firmly-fet  mouth,  with  humour  and 
tendernefs,  as  well  as  ftrength,  in  its 
curves.  He  was  a  thorough  man  of 
bufmefs — keen,  prompt,  and  fagacious, 
— and  yet  his  partners  were  conftantly 
cafting  it  up  to  him  that  he  was  not 
bufmefs-like  enough.  The  truth  was, 
that  Kennedy's  Bank  was  not  the  one 
fa6t  in  life  to  him,  as  it  was  to  them — 
as  it  had  been  to  his  father  in  his  later 
days.  Perhaps  this  was  how  he  had 
time  to  realife  that  the  men  under  him 
were  human  beings,  and  not  mere  cal- 
culating and  other  machines  exifting  for 
the  fole  ufe  and  behoof  of  Kennedy's 
Bank;  and  his  ready  human  fympathy 
made  them  feel  it  too. 

And  in  the  hurry  of  that  deadening 
round  of  bufmefs  thefe  two  lives,  mov- 
ing  on   in   their  refpedive   orbits,  did 
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touch  now  and  then.  They  were 
ftrangely  drawn  to  each  other,  thefe 
two.  Kennedy  had  from  the  firft  felt 
a  great  intereft  in  the  lonely,  earneft- 
hearted  man  who  didn't  care  fo  greatly 
about  '  getting  on ' ;  and  further  inter- 
courfe  wakened  into  new  life  feelings 
long  dormant  in  his  own  foul — longings 
after  things  pure  and  true  and  lovely — 
that  he  was  beginning  to  forget.  At 
thirty-three  he  was  flowly  changing, 
finking  to  the  level  of  the  money- 
making  world  around  him — and  then  he 
met  Ethan.  And  whenever  they  had 
had  a  quiet  talk  together,  which  fome- 
times  happened,  he  felt  that  he  was  a 
better  man  for  knowing  him. 

Of  courfe,  he  trufted  his  man  as  his     ^j^g  fgcond 
own  right  hand — more,  in  fa61:,  than  what     partner. 
Mr.  Vansteen  quite  approved  of.    Mr. 
Vansteen    would     have     preferred    a 
fmarter  man,  without  an  inconvenient 
confcience ;    but  had    at   laft    to  with- 
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draw  his  oppofition  to  Ethan's  appoint- 
ment. 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  con- 
veyed a  clear  idea  of  the  relation  between 
thefe  two.  They  were  fcarcely  clofe 
friends,  as  the  expreffion  is  generally 
underftood.  They  met  comparatively 
feldom,  except  in  the  courfe  of  the  day's 
bufmefs ;  and  every  one  acquainted  with 
the  routine  of  a  bank  knows  how  much 
that  amounts  to.  Only,  the  name  of 
Charles  Kennedy  fummed  up  the 
greater  part  of  life  to  Ethan  ;  and  as 
for  Kennedy — well,  he  never  knew 
what  Ethan  was  to  him  till  that  laft 
night  .  .  . 

This  was  how  it  happened. 


The    head    cafhier    was 


away, 


and 


Ethan  was  in  charge  for  the  night. 
Everything  was  locked  up,  the  laft  look 
round  given,  the  night-watchman  on 
duty,  lights  were  out,  and  all  was  ftill. 
He  muft  have  been  fitting  in  his  room 
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reading;  they  found  his  Emerson's 
EJ/ays  on  the  table  afterwards,  a  flip  of 
paper  with  fome  haftily-pencilled  verfes 
between  the  leaves — which  Charles 
Kennedy  kept  to  his  dying  day, — when 
he  heard  what  made  him  fnatch  the  re- 
volver from  the  drawer  under  his  hand, 
and  haften  out.  He  pufhed  open  the 
door  of  Mr.  Vansteen's  private  room, 
and  then  the  light  of  a  dark  lantern 
was  flafhed  in  his  face,  and  he  juft 
had  time  to  fee  that  he  was  furrounded 
by  fome  half-dozen  men,  fome  mafked, 
fome  with  their  faces  blackened,  all 
armed,  w^hen  he  felt  himfelf  feized. 
He  raifed  his  wrift,  the  piftol  went  off, 
and  was  wrenched  out  of  his  hand, 
while  at  the  fame  time  he  received  a 
blow  on  the  head  that  nearly  ftunned 
him,  and  then,  through  the  mift  that 
had  gathered  over  his  fenfes,  he  became 
aware  that  they  were  fpeaking,  and 
fpeaking  to  him.      '  Key  of  the  ftrong- 
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room  *  fell  on  his  ear  again  and  again  as 
a  meaninglefs  jumble  of  words,  before 
he  remembered  what  it  was,  and  knew 
they  were  afking  him  for  it.  And  then 
he  did  not  anfwer. 

'  Do  you  know  where  that  key  is,  or 
not  ? '  faid  one,  fhaking  him  by  the 
fhoulder. 

'Yes/ 

'  Hand  it  over.' 

'  No.'  He  was  looking  intently,  yet 
half-dreamily,  at  the  foot-begrimed  face 
before  him,  and  wondering  abftra(5tedly 
where  he  could  have  k^n  it  before. 

'  Well,'  faid  the  man,  '  have  you 
done  flaring  ?  Do  you  know  we  mean 
to  fhoot  you ,  unlefs  you  look  fmart  ? ' 

Ethan  roufed  himfelf,  and  looked 
round.  His  brain  was  clear  now.  He 
knew  he  was  quite  alone  and  powerlefs 
in  their  hands,  unlefs  that  (hot  had  been 
heard  ;  and  even  then  help  might  not 
come  in  time.     He  had  fully  taken  in 
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the  fituation  :  he  muft  betray  his  truft 
or  die. 

Not  a  difficult  choice,  one  would 
fuppofe,  in  theory ;  but  how  many  have 
been  tried  and  know  ?  Ethan  was  no 
coward ;  but  furely  he  would  have  been 
more  or  lefs  than  human  if  he  had  not 
felt  that  one  moment's  deadly  chill  at  his 
heart.  But  when  he  heard  the  click  of 
the  fix-fhooter  at  his  ear,  and  felt  the 
rim  of  the  barrel  preffing  fharp  and  cold 
againft  his  temple,  he  faid  never  a  word. 

'  What  are  you  wafting  your  

time  for  ? '  faid  one.  '  Why  don't  you 
fearch  him,  and  fee  if  he 's  got  them  ? 
Might  have  done  that  before  ! ' 

'  All  very  fine ;  but  who 's  to  knov/ 
how  to  open  that  thar lock }  * 

It  was  vain  to  ftruggle  in  the  grafp  of 
the  two  who  held  him ;  they  foon  had 
the  keys.  But  this  could  matter  little 
fo  long  as  he  alone  knew  their  ufe,  and 
that  fecret  death  itfelf  (hould  not  wreft 
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from  him.  He  let  them  threaten,  and 
curfe,  and  promife,  and  ftill  faid  nothing. 

'  We  can't  be  all  night,*  growled  a 
tall,  powerful  man,  who  feemed  to  be 
the  leader,  ftepping  forward  ;  '  You  git, 
will  you  ?  Bet  you  /  kin  find  ways 
enough  to  make  any  fool  like  that  cave 
in!' 

A  ftrange  light  leapt  into  Ethan's 
eyes,  and  he  fpoke,  very  quietly,  but 
with  a  ring  of  triumph  in  his  voice — 

'  Not  always,  if  the  fool  has  God  to 
help  him ! ' 

The  man  turned  livid  with  rage  at 
the  calm  defiance ;  he  lifted  his  hand, 
and  ftruck  Ethan  in  the  face.  The 
fight  feemed  to  quicken  the  paflions  of 
the  others  to  blood  heat.  The  man 
with  the  revolver  raifed  it  again,  and 
was  drawing  the  trigger. 

'  Put  that  blafted  thing  down,'  faid 
the  leader.  '  We  don't  want  a  noife. 
This  '11  fetch  him  juft  as  well.     Now, 
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will  you  open  that  door  or  not  ?  One 
— two — three.' 

'  No/  laid  Ethan. 

The  hand  that  wielded  that  long 
keen  blade  was  no  unpra6tifed  one.  It 
was  by  defign,  not  accident,  that  it  did 
not  touch  the  heart.  There  was  a 
little  gafp  and  fhiver — no  more.  Yet 
again  the  Congrefs  knife  came  down  ; — 
and  then  there  was  a  rufh  of  many  feet 
outfide,  fudden  darknefs,  the  fnapping  of 
(hots,  a  fwaying  fcuffle,  and  when  lights 
were  brought  back,  and  the  room  was 
cleared,  the  police  had  four  of  the  gang 
handcuffed  —  and  Charles  Kennedy 
knelt  befide  a  dying  man. 

'  Ethan,  Ethan,  I  cannot  try  to 
thank  you.  You  have  faved  us  from 
ruin  ;  but  the  price  is  too  great ! ' 

He  looked  up,  and  fmiled  faintly. 

'  Not  for  you  ! ' 

That  was  all  their  farewell. 


and  falls. 


ACQUAINTANCESHIP 


iONG  neighbouring  with  a  road- 
way breadth  between, 
Broken  has  been  our  talk,  our 
greetings  few  : 
Slowly  in  filent  fhade  the  kindnefs  grew, 
That  now  in  clearer  light  craves  to  be  feen. 
For  you  are  going.     Now  the  mifty  fcreen 
That   blinded    both  while    nearer   than  we 

knew. 
Is    blown    to     nothingnefs,    and,    glancing 

through. 
Eye  beams  on  eye  with  bright  unfhadowed 
fheen. 
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Then,  ere  we   part,  let  Memory's  gaze 

prolong 
Thofe  fleeting  moments,  and  to  years  ex- 
pand 
The  days  of  mufic  and  dear  nights  of  fong 
Snatched  from  the  dulnefs  of  a  wintry  land, 
(Poor  pailing  courtefies  of  hand  in  hand); 
And  bid  the  Future  do  the  Paft  no  wrong. 

L.  C. 


"The  Hunt  o*  Calydon. 


(HuMER,  //.  ix,  S347^yy.) 


BOAR  has    come    frae  holt  an* 
hill 
Wi'    battle     bleezin'    in     his 
e'en, 
On  lo'efome  leys  to  wirk  his  will ; 

Anither  like  was  feldom  feen  ; 
His  hide  is  hard  as  hurcheon's  fell, 

An'  white  his  teeth  as  filler  fheen  ; 
An'  nane  were  meet  wi*  him  to  mell 
O'  men  that  wicht  in  weir  hae  been. 


The  buirdly  aiks  frae  rutes  he  rave, 
An'  laid  them  fpeldit  far  an'  wide ; 

The  firs  to  grund  he  derfly  drave. 
An'  laich  in  ftour  he  fet  their  pride. 
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The  birds  forhow'd  their  wontit  ftede, 
The  deer  in  greenwood  fchawwere  fley'd, 

To  muirs  betook  themfers  wi'  fpeed, 
Sin  nocht  his  felloun  force  cou'd  bide 


As  whiftlin*  winds  frae  norlan'  glacks 

Atween  the  hills  come  tearin'  doun, 
An'  Winter,  horfed  upo'  their  backs, 

To  fpread  his  fnawy  wings  is  boun. 
Syne  a'  the  fields,  but  halflins  fhorn, 

Wi'  drumly  fpate  the  rivers  droun, 
E'en  fae  the  monfter  laid  the  corn. 

An'  waftit  a'  the  country  roun'. 

If  there  was  ane  that  made  fae  bauld 

As  baud  the  ugly  brute  again. 
His  daurin'nefs  fu'  dear  was  fauld. 

Although  he  were  o'  meikle  main. 
Like  ftrae  it  fned  the  airn  ftafF, 

The  fpear  it  hude  in  heich  difdain, 
Nae  wappon  was  cou'd  waird  it  afF, 

But  wild  at  will  it  plagued  the  plain. 
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But  Meleager  thocht  it  fliame 

That  they  fud  thole  the  fcaith  fa  lang ; 
'  Sal  we,'  he  faid,  '  hae  boft  an*  blame, 

While  fpears  are  fharp  and  fwerds  are 
ftrang  ? ' 
Sae  through  the  Ian'  he  gaed  in  hy. 

An'  faid  his  fay  his  frien's  amang. 
That  they  to  ding  the  beaft  fud  try 

That  had  them  wrocht  fa  meikle  wrang. 

The  hunters  cam'  frae  uplan'  grey. 

An'  gaither't  in  frae  burrows-toun, 
O'  ilka  kind  an'  kin  were  they, 

The  ftalwart  man  an'  beardlefs  loun. 
O'  grindin'  blade  an'  fharpin'  fpear 

There  raife  on  heich  the  dinfome  foun'. 
Till  boden  a'  in  feir  o'  weir 

To  feek  the  boar  they  made  them  boun. 

The  hunts  are  up,  wi*  hund  an'  horn, 
An'  lichtly  lanffin'  ower  the  Ian', 

The  gallants  gaed  at  brak  o'  morn, 
Wi'  helm  on  held  an'  fpear  in  han'. 
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Till  in  a  den  whar  fhades  are  dark, 
An'  trees  like  laithly  ettins  ftan'. 

The  dogs  fet  up  an  unco  bark, 

As  'neth  a  craig  the  brute  they  fan'. 

To  battle  bufk't  they  them  bidene. 

Their   bows   o'   horn  like   wands   they 
bent, 
Wi'  feathered  flanes  they  bicker't  keen, 

An'  grundin'  derts  at  him  they  fent ; 
In  weirlike  weid  fae  weel  befeen, 

Fu'  fturdy  ftraiks  their  leader  lent, 
Gif  ilka  bern  as  bauld  had  been, 

The  beaft  they  fune  had  furely  (hent. 

But,  fleyed  fae  far  to  forfs  the  feid. 

Their  manly  mude  began  to  ftint, — 
He 's  wyfs  that  for  himfel'  has  heed, 

An'  bydes  atowre  frae  danger's  dint. 
His  e'en  were  bricht  as  gleamin'  glede. 

His  girnin'  teeth  ftrak  fyre  like  flint, 
'Twas  lang  or  they  wad  gar  him  drede 

The  clang  o'  fteel  or  wappon's  glint. 
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When  Meleager  faw  them  a' 

For  fear  o'  mifchief  bydin'  back, 
Quo'  he,  '  Methinks  it 's  honour  fma' 

To  fwear,  an'  fyne  the  hecht  to  brak. 
Sae  bauld  's  ye  war  when  renk't  on  raw, 

Ye  foundit  furth  to  find  his  track, 
An'  now  ye  fain  wad  wend  awa'. 

An'  tyne  the  prize  ye  trow'd  to  tak. 

'  But  an  ye  lift  to  byde  a  wee, 

Ye  may  behauld  a  feat  o'  fame. 
That  till  the  warl's  en'  fal  be, 

An'  win  for  me  a  noble  name. 
If  it  betide  that  dule  I  dree. 

Be  mine  the  glore  an'  yours  the  fhame  j 
Stir  nane,  but  ftand  afide  an'  fee 

If  hardiment  in  me  has  hame.' 


He  hynt  in  hand  his  byrnift  blade, 
His  fheenin'  fhield  afore  him  threw, 

Wi*  ftalwart  flaps  he  fternly  ftrade 

To  meet  the  boar,  that  grimmer  grew, 
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An'  girn'd  an'  meikle  menace  made 

As  Meleager  clofer  drew. 
Syne  'tween  the  twa  but  mair  abaid 

A  battle  brym  began  anew. 


Like  lion  ferfs  for  faut  o*  fude, 

The  brute  fae  braithly  on  him  brak, 
That  Meleager's  manly  mude 

Was  fain  at  firft  to  draw  aback  ; 
Him  likit  nocht  fie  rivin'  rude 

The  monfter's  trenchin'  tulk  cou'd  mak, 
But  yieldit  grund  wi'  guidin'  gude. 

An'  warely  watch't  afore  he  flrak. 

Wi'  mou'  that  gaped  like  open  grave, 

An'  birfe  that  ftiifly  ftude  upricht, 
To  drive  afide  his  fhield  it  ftrave, 

But  he  was  wyfs  as  he  was  wicht. 
The  fhield  atween  its  jaws  he  drave, 

An'  lent  a  ftraik  wi'  a'  his  micht. 
The  blade  through  hide  an'  harns  clave, 

An'  on  the  buckler's  edge  cou'd  licht. 
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When  ance  they  faw  the  peft  was  deid, 

The  reft  cam'  roun'  about  him  thrang, 
O'  deir  they  now  had  little  dreid, 

Sin  he  fae  weel  had  wreak't  their  wrangj 
For  whilk  he  met  wi'  meikle  meid, 

An'  mony  a  bard  his  praifes  fang, 
Though  hyne  araife  a  felloun  feid 

Was  ferflly  focht  an'  leftit  lang. 

The  aunters  o'  this  weirman  wicht, 

A  tale  o'  time  when  yirth  was  young, 
It 's  lang  fm  firft  they  faw  the  licht, 

In  Greek  by  auncient  Homer  fung. 
An'  I,  a  fimple  ballad  wicht, 

Hae  turn't  it  in  my  hamert  tongue, 
As  geft  o*  keen  and  comely  knicht, 

That  wide  through  a'  the  warl'  has  rung. 

W.  A.  Craigie. 

May  1 88 6. 
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AN  ETRUSCAN  RING. 

*  Sive  trans  altas  gradietur  Alpes, 
Gallicum  Rhenum  horribile  aequor  ulti- 

mofque  Britannos.' 
I. 

|HERE,   girt   with   orchard    and   with 

olive-yard, 
The   white    hill-fortrefs    brooded    on 

the  hill, 

Day  after  day  an  ancient  goldfmith's  (kill 
Guided  the  copper  graver,  tempered  hard 
By  fome  loft  fecret,  while  he  fhaped  the  fard 
Slowly  to  beauty,  and  his  tiny  drill. 
Edged  with  corundum,  ground  its  way,  until 
The  gem  lay  perfedt  for  the  ring  to  guard. 

Then  feeing  the  ftone  complete  to  his  defire. 

With  myftic  imagery  carven  thus, 

And  dark  Egyptian  fymbols  fabulous. 

He  drew  through  it  the  delicate  golden  wire, 

And  bent  the  fattening;  and  the  Etrurian  fun 

Sank  over  Ilva,  and  the  work  was  done. 


2i8       an  (Ettufcan  Eing. 
II. 

What  dark-haired  daughter  of  a  Lucumo 
Bore  on  her  flim  white  finger  to  the  grave 
This  the  firft  gift  her  Tyrrhene  lover  gave 
Thofe  five-and-twenty  centuries  ago  ? 
What  ftiadowy  dreams  might  haunt  it,  lying  lov/ 
So  long,  while  kings  and  armies,  wave  on  wave. 
Above  the  rock-tomb's  buried  architrave 
Went  million-footed  trampling  to  and  fro  ? 

Who  knows  ?  but  well  it  is  fo  frail  a  thing. 
Unharmed  by  conquering  Time's  fupremacy. 
Still  fhould  be   fair,  though   fcarce   lefs  old   than 

Rome. 
Now  once  again,  at  reft  from  wandering, 
Acrofs  the  high  Alps  and  the  dreadful  fea. 
In  utmoft  England  let  it  find  a  home. 

J.  W.  Mackail. 


Thomas  Chalmers^ 

PROFESSOR  OF  MORAL  PHILOSOPHY 

AT  ST.  ANDREWS,  1823-28. 


HE  following  reference  to 
Dr.  Chalmers's  work  in 
St.  Andrews  deferves  a 
place  in  this  volume.  It  is 
from  the  funeral  fermon  on  Chalmers 
delivered  by  Dr.  W.  Lindsay  Alex- 
ander in  1847. 

'  At  one  time  I  fuftained  to  him  a  clofe 
and  endearing  relation — that  of  a  pupil 
who  loved  as  well  as  admired  his  teacher. 
I  owe  to  him  one  of  the  greateft  boons 
a  young  man  can  receive  from  a  fenior, 
in  the  firft  awakening  up  of  my  mind 
to  fome  fenfe  of  intellectual  excellence, 
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and  to  fome  afpiration  after  intelle6lual 
diftin6lion.  I  enjoyed,  at  the  period 
referred  to,  much  of  his  perfonal  fociety 
and  friendfhip ;  and  to  the  laft  I  retained 
for  him  a  perfonal  afFedtion  and  a  refpedt 
which  differences  of  opinion  and  oppofi- 
tions  of  a6tion  could  not  deftroy.' 

Thefe  words  fpeak  for  their  own  genu- 
inenefs.  But  this  is  further  confirmed 
by  the  record  of  young  Alexander's 
firft  impreffions  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  pre- 
ferved  in  a  letter  to  his  father,  written 
{hortly  after  his  arrival  at  St.  Andrews 
in  the  autumn  of  1825.^ 

The  ftudents'        '  Laft  Saturday  I  breakfafted  with  Dr. 

brcakiaft.  Chalmers,  in  company  with  feveral 
more  young  fellow-ftudents,  and  we 
fpent  altogether  a  very  pleafant  morning. 
The  Do(Slor  was  very  funny  j  indeed 
he  is  funny  enough  even  when  he  does 
not  mean  it ;  but  I  mean  he  was  very 

*  W.     Lindfay    Alexander:    His    Life    and    Work, 
Nifbetand  Co.,  1887,  p.  11. 
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jocular,  and  laughed  very  heartily  along 
with  us.  It  was  moft  amufing  when 
we  were  ftanding  (for  it  does  not  feem  to 
be  the  fafliion  here  to  fit)  round  the  fire 
before  breakfaft,  to  hear  the  Do£tor  put 
firft  a  queftion  to  one  of  us ;  then  he 
would  think  a  little,  and  put  a  queftion 
to  another,  and  fo  on.  The  queftion 
which  came  to  me  was,  "  I  hope  your 
father  was  well,  Mr.  Alexander,  when 
you  heard  laft  ? "  I  having  replied  in 
the  affirmative,  he  faid,  "  Did  he  once 
call  upon  me  in  St.  Andrews  here  about 
the  Seaman's  Friend  Society  ?  "  "  I 
rather  think  not,  fir,"  faid  I ;  "  but  he 
once  wrote  to  you  about  the  Local  Sab- 
bath School  Society."  "  O  yes,  yes ; 
that  was  it,  I  hope  the  local  fchools 
are  coming  on  well  ?  "  Having  replied 
as  I  could,  he  proceeded  :  "  Does 
Mifs  Grierson  take  a  very  aftive  hand 
in  the  fchools  in  Leith  ?  "  "  Only  in 
her  own  fchools,  I  believe,  fir."     "  In 
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her  own  fchool  j  ay,  fhe  is  quite  right, 
Mr.  Alexander,  quite  right.  I  think 
great  injury  has  been  done  to  the  courfe 
of  Chriftian  philanthropy  by  that  defire 
for  management  and  committeefhip 
which  prevails  in  our  day."  Here  Mrs. 
Chalmers  entered,  and  the  Doftor 
had  to  be  nomenclator  to  fome  of  his 
pupils,  elfe  it  is  hard  to  fay  what  illumina- 
tion I  might  have  got  about  Chriftian 
philanthropy  but  for  that  circumftance. 
Worfhip  next  fucceeded,  which  was 
very  interefting ;  then  came  brealc- 
faft,  which  was  very  good  ;  and  then 
came  going  away,  which  was  very 
fad !  The  Do6tor,  fhaking  hands, 
The  mcflage.  said  I  "  Remember  me  to  your  father 
when  you  write,  and  tell  him  I  fhall 
be  happy  to  fee  him  if  he  ever 
comes  to  St.  Andrews  "  —  which  I 
hereby  do.' 

A  plain  enough  pi6lure  of  a  common 
incident !     But,  juft  as  the  poet  owns. 


Cl)omaj8  Cftalmers^ 
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'  1  love  to  contemplate,  apart 
From  all  his  homicidal  ftory. 
The  traits  that  foften  to  the  heart 
Napoleon's  glory/ 

fo  the  prefent  writer,  as  an  outfider, 
may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  fay  that  a 
perfonal  impreffion  of  Chalmers's  geni- 
ality and  broad  human  fympathies,  re- 
ceived in  cafual  neighbourly  intercourfe 
'  before  the  Difruption,'  is  worth  more 
to  him  than  all  the  eventful  '  manage- 
ment and  committeefhip '  into  which 
the  Do^lor  was  reludtantly  drawn, — 
ay,  more  even  than  the  Aflronomtcal 
Difcourfes, 

L.  C. 


The  good 
gift  of  being 
human. 


ON 

A  ST.  ANDREWS  STUDENT 
WHO  DIED. 


HERE  was  a  bee,  a  happy  bee,  that 
flew 
With  gentle  mufic  on  the  fummer 
air, 

While  yet  the  beauties  of  the  day  were  new, 
And  waking  flowers  did  open  everywhere. 

It  was  a  filent  and  a  funny  morn, 

No  breeze  fave  one  did  fcare   the   promifed 
noon; 
And,  as  it  pafl'ed,  amid  the  leaves  were  borne 

Its  fighs  at  pafling  from  the  fcene  fo  foon. 


But  ftay  !  what  thing  is  this  fo  lowly  thrown, 
With  wings  all  fpread,  upon  the  ftream's  cold 
tide, 

With  mufic  hufhed  ere  his  firft  flight  was  flown. 
And  hopes  faft  hurried  to  the  waters  wide  ? 

O  come,  ye  winds !  pour  down,  ye  lofty  (kies. 
And  bear  me  too  from  thefe  fad  memories  ! 

James  Key. 

Mojfelbayy  South  Africa* 
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TO   A 

BIBLIOMANIAC, 

(paraphrased  from  an  epigram  OF-AUSONIUS.^) 


ECAUSE  your  books  are  richly  bound, 
You  feel    a   fcholar   through   and 
through  ? 
Then  one  Cremona, fmooth  and  found, 
Might  make  a  fiddler  of  you  too  ! 
Edmund  Gosse. 


^  Emptis  quod  libris  tibi  bibliotheca  referta  eft, 
Dostum  et  grammaticum  te,  Vhilomufe,  putas  ? 
Hoc  genere  et  chordm,  et  plectra,  et  barbita  conde  ; 
Omnia  mere  at  us,  eras  citharoedus  eris  ! 

AusoNii  Epig.  xliv. 


TO  A 


PASTORAL  POET 


MONG  my  beft  I  put  your  Book, 
O  Poet  of  the  breeze  and  brook  ! 
(That    breeze    and    brook    which 
blows  and  falls 
More  foft  to  thofe  in  city  walls,) 
Among  my  beft  :  and  keep  it  ftill, 
Till  down  the  fair  green-girdled  hill, 
Where  flopes  my  garden-flip,  there  goes 
The  wandering  wind  that  wakes  the  rofe, 
And  fcares  the  cohort  that  explore 
The  broad-faced  fun-flower  o'er  and  o'er, 
Or  ftarts  the  reftlefs  bees  that  fret 
The  bindweed  and  the  mignonette. 
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Then  I  fhall  take  your  Book,  and  dream 
I  lie  befide  fome  haunted  flream ; 
And  watch  the  crifping  waves  that  pafs, 
And  watch  the  flicker  in  the  grafs ; 
And  wait — and  wait — and  wait  to  fee 
The  Nymph — that  never  comes  to  me  ! 

Austin  Dobson. 


■ 


IN  THE 

LAND  OF  NOD. 

Y  bed  !  fweet  reft  when  drowfy 
night 
Weaves  poppied  fpells  about  my 
head, 

And  dream-gods  with  dear  fancy  light 
My  bed. 

For  while  my  foul  to  earth  is  dead, 

Sleep,  a  mortal-happy  fprite, 
Hope  and  Heaven  in  dreams  hath  wed, 

And  thoughts  that  flit  'twixt  fleep  and  fight. 
Leaving  fweet  hope  when  they  are  fled, 
Clofe  round,  to  make  beloved  and  bright 
My  bed. 

Leonard  Huxley. 


^9    ^^    ^^    ^^ 

TO  THE  CUSHAT 

REY  Cufhat,  in  dim  depths  of  yonder 
wood 
Crooning  full  foft  unto  thy  brooding 
mate, 

With  throbbing  fweetnefs,  long-drawn,  paflionate, 
Thou    fiirft  the    liftening  filence !       Thus   with 

rude 
Sweet  ftrains  of  oaten  pipe  the  fhepherds  wooed 
Sicilian  maids,  methinks,  at  evening  late 
In  golden  days  of  yore.     Her  folemn  ftate 
Holds  Nature  here  in  melancholy  mood, 
As  in  a  temple.     Pillared  pines,  burnt  red 
From  clouds  that  fill  the  windy  Weft  with  fire, 
Upheave  her  myftic  arches,  and  overhead 
Her  roofs  are  chryfolite.     And  thou,  fweet  bird. 
Thou  art  her  chofen  finger,  of  her  choir 
Deareft,  and  by  her  love  the  deepeft  ftirred. 

L.  I.  LUMSDEN. 


A  DAY'S 

TROUT 
FISHING 


feldom  falls  to  the  lot  of 
one  man  to  be  the  hiftorian 
as  well  as  the  hero  of  a 
notable  day.  As  a  rule, 
the  chara6ter  which  is  forward  in  a6lion 
is  backward  in  fpeech ;  fo  that  for  the 
produ6lion  of  a  chapter  of  hiftory  we 
commonly  require  at  leaft  two  perfons 
— one  to  do  great  deeds,  and  the  other 
to  defcribe  them.  But  in  the  prefent 
inftance  that  neceflity  is  overruled ; 
fmce  this  particular  chapter  is  written 
by  me,  and  by  me  the  deeds  which  it 
records  were  done. 


Certain 
general 
rcfle^ons. 
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a  Dap'a  Crout^fifting. 


Several  years  ago  1  was  fpending  a 
month  of  that  delightfully  long  vacation 
enjoyed  by  Scottifh  undergraduates  in 
a  farmhoufe  fituated  clofe  to  the  river 
Confummatc  Tweed.  Everything  feemed  to  con- 
bappincfs.  fpire  for  my  enjoyment.  The  fpring 
was  well  advanced.  I  had  had  time  to 
forget  the  worries  of  a  laborious  feilion, 
and  the  06lober  examinations  were  far 
enough  off  to  be  difregarded  for  the 
prefent.  The  weather  was  all  that 
could  be  defired,  and  a  good  deal  more 
than  could  be  expe£led  in  the  uncertain 
climate  of  the  Britifh  Ifles.  The 
fcenery  of  that  part  of  the  Tweed, 
always  lovely,  was  at  its  lovelieft.  If 
anything  more  was  wanted,  it  was 
fupplied  in  the  perfon  of  my  hoft, 
whom  it  may  not  be  improper  to  call 
Armstrong.  In  a  thoufand  ways  he 
miniftered,  with  thoughtful  kindnefs, 
to  my  comfort  and  pleafure.  This  is 
not   the  place,   however,   in  which    to 
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enter  upon  a  detailed  defcription  of  his 
chara6ter,  fo  I  will  content  myfelf 
with  mentioning  one  of  its  leading 
features.  He  was  perhaps  the  moft 
enthufiaftic  fiftierman  of  the  century. 
Like  all  enthufiafts,  he  endeavoured  to 
engraft  his  enthufiafm  upon  thofe  with 
whom  he  was  brought  in  contadt ;  and 
he  infifted  that  I  fhould  go  fifhing. 
He  pointed  out  the  abfurdity  of  my 
remaining  for  any  length  of  time  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  river  like  the  Tweed 
without  being  able,  on  my  departure,  to 
fay  I  had  fifhed  it.  So  grofs  a  negledt 
of  opportunities  that  might  poffibly 
never  occur  again  could  not  fail  to  be 
fraught  with  the  moft  ferious  confe- 
quences  to  my  afterlife. 

I  afTented  to  this  general  principle, 
but  indicated  fome  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  giving  it  pradical  efFedt.  To 
begin  with,  I  could  not  fifh.  In  reply, 
Armstrong  aflured  me  that  no  one  could 


Exhortation. 


Obje£Kon. 
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fiih  unlefs  he  tried  ;  and  further,  that 
it  was  impoflible  for  me  to  begin 
younger.  As  this  feemed  reafonable 
enough,  I  brought  out  my  next  objec- 
tion. I  had  no  apparatus.  Armstrong 
had  a  fpare  rod  and  lots  of  tackle.  The 
way  Was  now  perfectly  clear,  and  we 
fpent  the  afternoon  in  a  field  while  Arm- 
strong inftru6led  me  in  the  myftery 
of  cafting.  By  nightfall  I  had  maftered 
the  theory  of  the  fubje6l,  and  when  I 
retired  to  reft  my  dreams  were  of  the 
moft  fanguine  defcription. 

We  were  to  ftart  as  early  as  poffible. 
On  being  called  at  five  o'clock,  there- 
fore, I  drefl^ed  with  the  utmoft  alacrity 
and  hurried  down-ftairs.  My  feelings 
may  be  better  imagined  than  defcribed 
when  I  found  that  breakfaft  was  fet  for 
one  !  On  the  plate  lay  a  note  from  Arm- 
strong, which  I  tore  open  and  read. 
He  had  been  compelled  to  leave  by  the 
early  train  to  attend  a  confounded  fale, 
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which  he  had  only  remembered  as  he 
got  out  of  bed.  By  this  time  he  was 
probably  half-way  to  the  ftation.  Pur- 
fuit  was  vain,  fo  I  fat  down  to  break- 
faft,  and  finifhed  the  haftily  fcrawled 
and  half-illegible  note.  He  had  put  on 
the  proper  flies  for  me,  and  as  the 
morning  was  dull,  he  made  no  doubt  I 
fhould  have  excellent  fport.  The  river 
being  fo  near,  he  had  put  the  rod  to- 
gether for  me,  and  I  could  commence 
operations  as  foon  as  I  got  to  the  bank. 
He  was  very  forry  he  could  not  come 
with  me,  but  '  duty,  you  know,  before 
pleafure." 

I  was  forry  too.  There  was  no 
help  for  it,  however,  Co  I  colledled  an 
extenfive  luncheon,  got  the  rod,  and 
ftarted.  Of  courfe,  if  I  had  taken  a 
fifhing-bafket,  I  could  have  carried  my 
fupplies  in  that  ;  but  I  thought  a  fiftiing- 
bafket  looked  too  prefumptuous,  and 
ftufFed  them,   as  beft  I  could,  into  my 
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Frefh  diffi- 
culties. 


pockets.  As  I  emerged  into  the  frefh, 
fweet  mG^rning  air,  my  fpirits  rofe,  and  I 
began  to  whiftle  out  of  tune  for  very 
joy.  At  the  fame  time,  I  wiftied  that 
Armstrong  had  fhown  me  how  to  carry 
the  rod.  It  was  much  longer  than  I 
had  fuppofed,  and  gave  me  a  good  deal 
of  trouble.  I  began  by  holding  it 
horizontally  in  one  hand  at  about  a 
third  of  the  diftance  from  the  butt-end, 
and  balancing  it  carefully  as  I  went 
along.  Prefently,  when  I  allowed  my 
eye  to  be  drawn  off  for  a  moment  by 
a  blackbird  of  unufual  fize,  the  point 
of  the  rod  ftuck  in  the  ground.  I  quite 
expe6led  to  hear  it  fnap,  but  it  did  not. 
Then  I  put  it  over  my  fhoulder,  like  a 
gun,  and  proceeded  with  extreme  cir- 
cumfpedtion.  This  method  fucceeded 
tolerably  well,  until  fuddenly  the  top 
piece  ftruck  againft  the  branch  of  a 
tree,  fending  my  heart  into  my  mouth, 
and    my    hat   over   my   eyes.     I    tried 
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The  cafting 
of  the  line. 


feveral  other  ways  of  carrying  the  rod, 
but  contrived  to  reach  the  river  without 
breaking  it. 

Having  found  what  feemed  to  me  a 
fuitable  fpot  for  beginning,  I  prepared 
to  caft,  with  plenty  of  line  out.  The 
next  half-hour  was  pleafantly  occupied 
in  difentangling  it  from  the  branches  of 
a  large  elm,  which  I  had  not  previoufly 
noticed.  Before  making  a  fecond  at- 
tempt to  caft,  I  affured  myfelf  that 
there  was  no  tree  within  a  radius  of 
twenty  yards  from  where  I  ftood.  I 
then  threw  the  line  well  back  over  my 
fhoulder,  and  brought  it  down  on  the 
furface  of  the  water  with  a  found  calcu- 
lated to  infpire  terror  in  the  breaft  of 
any  liftening  trout. 

For  five  hours  I  fmote  the  unoffend- 
ing ftream  with  infinite  perfeverance 
but  infinitefimal  fuccefs.  Not  a  trout, 
fo  far,  had  fhown  the  flighteft  difpofi- 
tion  to  refpond  to  my  well-intentioned 
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advances.  With  the  pradtifed  acute- 
nefs  of  an  intelledt  trained  in  the  fchool 
of  Scottifh  Metaphyfic,  I  foon  difcovered 
the  reafon.  The  clouds  of  the  early 
morning  had  cleared  away,  and  the  fun 
was  now  high  in  heaven,  fhining  with 
dazzling  brilliancy.  Of  courfe  no  one, 
not  even  the  moft  experienced  angler, 
could  hope  to  catch  anything  in  a  blaze 
like  that.  So  I  called  a  halt,  and  having 
found  a  fhady  place,  fat  down  to  eat  my 
Confummate  lunch.  The  praifes  of  a  lunch  under 
happinefs  fuch  circumftances  have  been  fo  often 
fung  that  it  would  be  wearifome  and 
impertinent  for  me  to  repeat  them.  I 
defire  only  to  place  on  record  my  folemn 
afTurance  that,  with  the  exception  of  a 
beef-fteak  at  Falkland, eaten  after  amend- 
ing one  of  the  Lomonds,  no  meal  I 
ever  had  was  half  fo  luxurious  as  that 
fimple,  unadorned  lunch.  Moreover, 
the  pipe  that  fucceeded  it  was  deli- 
cious, with  a  flavour  above  and  beyond 
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native    aroma    of  Vi 


irginian 


the    mere 
tobacco. 

There  is  no  period  fo  fuitable  to  calm 
refledtion  as  the  half-hour  which  follows 
a  fatisfaftory  meal,  efpecially  if  you  are 
a  fmoker,  and  can  look  at  all  things 
through  the  foftening  and  tranquillifing 
medium  of  a  fragrant,  ethereal,  tranf- 
lucent  cloud.  Accordingly,  when  I 
had  fmoked  for  fome  time  in  the  ful- 
nefs  of  fenfuous  enjoyment,  I  began  to 
refleft.  Perhaps,  after  all,  the  fun  was 
not  entirely  to  blame  for  my  want  of 
fuccefs.  It  might  be  that  my  cafting 
had  been  a  little  too  vehement.  I 
would  try  again,  more  gently.  At  the 
worft,  I  ftiould  be  fifhing :  and  I  muft 
not  forget  that  an  angler's  proper  aim  is 
fport,  rather  than  the  mere  acquifition  of 
fifli.  On  the  other  hand,  if  I  Jhould 
catch  fomething  in  fpite  of  the  fun,  how 
great  would  be  my  glory  ! 

Fired  with   this  idea,  I  fet  to  work 


difpelled  by 
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again,  with  as  much  enthufiafm  as  before, 
and  rather  more  care  ;  and  after  a 
time  I  was  able  to  lay  the  line  well  out 
along  the  water  without  making  much 
noife.  Nor  were  my  efforts  entirely 
unrewarded.  I  had  firft  one  nibble, 
and  then  another ;  and  although  in- 
trinfically  thefe  were  not  worth  very 
much,  yet  as  an  earneft  of  future  fuccefs 
they  were  invaluable. 

To  my  great  annoyance,  I  now  per- 
ceived a  perfon  advancing  along  the 
bank  in  my  direction.  I  forefaw  what 
would  happen.  He  would  come  up 
and  afk  me,  with  ofFenfive  familiarity, 
if  I  was  '  getting  much  fport.'  Then 
he  would  put  his  hands  in  his  breeches 
pockets  and  wait  to  fee  me  caft.  He 
would  criticife  my  method,  and  ojfFer  to 
'  fhow  me  the  proper  way.'  I  began 
ferioufly  to  think  of  drowning  myfelf, 
as  a  means  of  efcaping  him.  As  he 
drew  nearer,  however,  I  was  relieved  to 
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difcover,  from  his  drefs  and  general 
appearance,  that  he  was  a  gamekeeper. 
I  was  not  afraid  of  him  in  his  profef- 
fional  capacity,  for  I  knew  that  the 
water  was  not  preferved  at  that  part. 
Nor  did  my  pride  revolt  at  the  idea  of 
being  criticifed  and  inftru6ted  by  a 
perfon  who  might  naturally  be  fuppofed 
to  know  all  about  fifhing.  I  even 
hoped  that  he  would  flop  and  talk.  But 
he  merely  anfwered  my  '  Good-day,' 
and  went  on. 

For  a  good  while  after  he  had  pafled 
I  received  little  or  no  encouragement ; 
and  my  energy  was  beginning  to  flag — 
when  I  felt  a  ftrain  on  the  rod.  My 
excitement  was  fo  great  that  I  could 
hardly  think,  but  of  one  thing  I  was 
certain :  this  was  not  a  nibble,  but  a 
ferious  bite.  What  was  1  to  do  ? 
Should  I  let  him  run  about  until  he  was 
tired,  and  then  draw,  him  gently  afhore  ? 
No  !     That  fort  of  thing  might  do  very 
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well  for  an  old  hand,  but  if  I  attempted 
it  he  would  probably  run  about  until  I 
was  tired,  and  then  run  away  altogether. 
So  with  a  powerful  effort  of  my  wrift 
I  jerked  the  rod  upwards.  There  was  a 
fdver  fhimmer  in  the  air,  and  the  trout 
lay  ftruggling  on  the  bank  behind  me. 
An  almoft  ^^  coft  me  a  pang  to  flay  him,  but  it 
regret.  was  foon  over,  and  I  felt  that  he  could 

not  efcape  me  now.  Poor  little  chap  ! 
He  was  only  about  five  inches  long,  and 
not  bulky,  but  I  could  not  have  been 
prouder  of  him  if  he  had  been  a  thirty- 
pound  falmon.  When  my  firft  emotions 
were  over,  I  bent  down  to  remove  the 
hook  from  his  mouth.  What  was 
my  aftonifliment  on  difcovering  that  the 
hook  was  not  there  !  I  had  caught 
that  trout  in  a  new  and  original  man- 
ner— I  had  hooked  him  firmly  in  the 
tail !  This,  I  flattered  myfelf,  was  an 
evidence  of  confiderable  flcill.  Many 
perfons  can  hook  a  trout  in  the  mouth. 
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but  it  is  not  everybody  who  can  hook 
him  in  the  tail. 

I  gathered  a  quantity  of  frefh  grafs, 
wrapped  my  treafure  carefully  in  it,  and 
put  him  in  my  pocket.  I  was  com- 
pletely fatisfied.  A  greedy  man  would 
have  fiftied  on,  in  the  hope  of  catch- 
ing fome  more — but  I  ftarted  for  home. 
When  I  arrived  I  found  that  Armstrong 
had  not  returned,  fo  I  put  the  trout  in 
the  pantry  without  faying  a  word  to 
any  one,  and  loafed  about,  impatient  to 
tell  him  of  my  triumph.  I  tried  to  read 
the  paper,  but  it  was  of  no  ufe ;  I  had 
to  go  out  of  doors  and  wander  round 
the  houfe.  In  turning  a  corner  rather 
abruptly  I  ftartled  the  houfehold  cat. 
She  was  eating  fomething.  But  what 
was  that  fmall  dark  obje6t  protruding 
from  her  mouth  ?  Defpair  !  It  was 
the  tail  of  my  trout. 

When  Armstrong  came  home  in  the 
evening,  he  fteadily  refufed    to  believe 
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that  I  had  ever  caught  that  trout,  al- 
though I  fhowed  him  the  difordered 
grafs  that  had  enveloped  its  beautiful 
little  body  lying  on  the  pantry  table. 
He  faid  his  cat  had  always  borne  an 
unimpeachable  character ;  and  while  he 
would  not  for  one  moment  impugn  my 
veracity,  he  confidered  that  my  imagina- 
tion had  been  over-heated  by  expofure 
to  the  fun, 

R.  F.  Murray. 


The  odious- 
nefs  of 
incredulity. 


UNDERTONES 


I  AST  year's  leaves,  that  linger  ftill 
Red  and  dead  by  the  whifpering 

lanes, 
Breathe  an   autumn  bleffing   of 
fighs 
On  the  paffing  airs  that  fall  and  rife, 
To  the  fwelling  Hfe  of  the  budlefs  (heaves 
In  the  hedge  by  the  edge  of  the  v/ayfide  woods. 
Full  of  primrofe-nefted  fweets. 

So  meets 
Fear,  the  (hadow  and  fatellite 
Of  death  that  has  been  and  is  to  be, 
Our  youngeft  hope,  new-born  and  free. 
With  a  word  half-heard,  that  death's  refpite 
Is  all  life  wins,  however  bright. 


^J. 
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And,  like  the  primrofe  mofs-embowered, 
Our  peeping  joys  too  foon  muft  learn 
That  laft  year  with  its  doom  has  dowered 
This  year  that  goes  without  return. 

Leonard  Huxley. 


SPRING. 


HAT  though  the  winds  of  March  be 
rude, 
And  though  the  air  be  chill, 
The  touch  of  Spring  is  on  the  wood, 
Her  breath  is  on  the  hill. 

She  bids  yon  throftle  pipe  fo  clear 

Amid  the  woodland  ways  ; 
She  leads  the  fhivering,  trembling  year 

Toward  the  fweet  fummer  days. 

O  wondrous  Spring  !   O  golden  hour. 

Whence  is  thy  crown  of  bleffing  ? 
Lo  !  this  is  thy  tranfcendent  dower — 

All  hoping,  nought  pofTeffing. 
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And  therefore  is  it,  O  fair  Spring, 
With  wealth  of  incompletenefs, 

My  dumb  foul  hath  no  voice  to  fing 
According  with  thy  fweetnefs. 

For  my  fad  heart,  in  forrow  pent, 

Doth  iron  Winter  hold  ; 
And  all  my  thought  is  backward  bent 

To  the  dear  days  of  old. 

L.  I.  LUMSDEN. 


THE 

GRAVE 

OF 

ORPHEUS. 
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THE   GRAVE 

OF 

ORPHEUS. 

(The  ftory  about  the  fuiclde  of  Orpheus,  after  the  fecond  lofi  of 
Eurydice,  and  about  the  Nightingales  that  fing  over  his  tomb,  is  in 
Paufanias.) 

WAS    hence    the   Thracian    Minftrel 
went 
The  fecond  time  the  funlefs  way, 
And     found     his     twice -loft    love, 
content 
'Mid  fonglefs  (hades  to  be  as  they  j 
But  the  Songs  died  not, — all  the  May 
And  all  through  June  they  flood  the  vales. 

And  ftill  on  Orpheus'  tomb,  men  fay, 
Moft  fweetly  fing  the  Nightingales. 

A.  Lang. 
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GRAECE   REDDITUM. 

Ets  'Opcf>€a. — 'En-iTVft^iov. 

A€VT€pov  iVTevdev  Tov  dvqXiov  oifiov  eVeA^wv 
aS  TrdXiv  els  'AtSeiD  Bpy^  /xeXiyrjpvs  e^rj, 
Tijv  re  Sts  ol\oiikv7]v  evptov  d\-vpoLcriv  VTrecTTr] 
^vvvaUiv  'Ev6/30is,  fxt^Ker  doiSidiov. 
'fitSat  8*  ov  TedvacTLV  cap  8'  o\ov  eS  KeXaSovcrai 

dyKea  irLfiTrXdcriv  irovXvfxeXecrcrL  poals' 
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